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7 Back in the 1870's, the milling in 
gradually shifting from flat stones to steel tolls fors 
grinding wheat. Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the 
Pillsbury business, was one of the first to see the 
possibilities of the rolls and to install some of them; 


but instead of accepting them uncritically, he 


_ subjected them to exhaustive tests to see if they 


could be improved. An old parropen! article says: 
a 


2 “Mr. Pillsbury was never content to accept what 


was sent him without looking for something better. 
The imperfections of the first chilled steel rolls, 
which created so much skepticism among millers 
generally concerning them, could, he firmly believed, 
be greatly improved upon. He got his machinists 
busy changing the style, depth, and design of the 
corrugations. Virtually hundreds of different kinds 
and combinations of corrugations were made and 
tested—zig-zag cutting edges, spiral lines, ovals, 


semi-circular, stair-step effect and wavy lines.” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


3 Largely because of what was learned in these 
experiments, Mr. Pillsbury successfully equipped 
one of his mills for complete roller operation 

—while many millers were still insisting qv 


) 
. ty 
that rolls would never be practical d i) 
except for the first coarse 


grinding of the wheat. 


4 The determination to find the best possible ways 
of producing the best possible four has been character- 
istic of the Pillsbury organization from its earliest 
days to the present moment. It is one of the major 
elements in the dependable service that Pillsbury 


has been rendering to bakers for so many years. 








Pillsburys 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FLOURS 


Flour Is a Priority Food 


The wartime nutritional program requires 
that people eat more foods baked from flour. 


They will do this the more readily if these 
foods are baked from the finest quality flours. 


In the country’s interest and your own don't 
waste wartime effort in distributing a cheap 
and poor flour. 


1-H” Is Priority Flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sae, MILLING COMPANY 


ey KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Wiest Foun 
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Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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SUPPLYING 
EVERY TYPE OF FLOUR 


for you, the Bakers of America 


D URING these strenuous days, the bak- 
er’s responsibility to feed America-at-war is more 
important than ever. To solve some of your wor- 
ries, you can easily simplify your flour buying 
program by centralizing your purchases at one efh- 
cient source of supply—capable of shipping to you, 
even on short notice, quality flours of every variety 
and type for every bakeshop purpose, milled ex- 
actly to fit your bakery’s requirements. 

That is one of the many complete services 
offered by the Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany to the Bakers of America. 

Our 190 elevators and warehouses and 21 
flour mills are located at strategic grain and trans- 
portation centers from the Missouri soft wheat 
regions, thru the Kansas hard wheat districts, up 
to the high plains and fertile mountain valleys of 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho—the high altitude 
wheat empire. Throughout these vast wheat- 
lands, the choicest virgin wheats come by wagon 
and truck directly to our mills and elevators— 
passing through no hands but ours . . . from farm 

. thru mill . . . to you. 

Write, wire or phone today for flours milled to 
your production needs—shipped in straight or 
mixed cars. 














Top, GUY A. THOMAS, President and General 
Manager 

Center, FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice 
President 

Bottom, M. C. BELAN, Vice President, in 
Charge of Production 


Together with these men, our wheat buyers, 
trained elevator men, master millers, alert re- 
seaich bakers and chemists, and the entire 
technical and sales personnel of our company- 
owned mills and elevators renew their pledge 
of continued service to you. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS’ USE AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


UNIFORM FLOURS FOR MONEY-MAKING BREADS, CAKES, CRACKERS, COOKIES AND PASTRIES 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Accepts 
Responsibility 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR knows its obligations to bakers 


everywhere, and accepts its responsibility without question. That responsibility 
is to give bakers maximum results in shops coping with labor problems, with 
ingredient shortages, and demands that tax the ingenuity and oven capacity 


of bakers in every part of the country. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR shirks no shop responsibility, | 


producing a loaf of bread that gives increased nutritive values and that adds | 


flavor for much greater customer acceptance. 


Big Seven Performance Flour measures up to the essential needs of 
bakers and is ready to supply their quality and quantity requirements 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI - | 
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“"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


We are proud of the fact that 


some of our jobber customers 


never ask the price of KELLY'S 


FAMOUS.” 
“Hour Milling Capacity They know they need supplies, 
2500 "Barrels that the flour will be resold at a 
Grain Storage Capacity profit to them and that “KELLY” 
1,000,000 ‘Bushes 


never takes advantage of their 


confidence. 


Tiit 


U7 NAT 
ee I) “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


COMPANY , 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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EQUALLY FINE 


in Peace and War 


Enriched 








A Pioneer and for Many 
Years an Established Leader in 
the Field of the Very Highest 
and Finest Possible Quality 


in Preferred Family Flours. 


Invites Any and Every 
Quality Comparison 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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(jo0p EATIN’ any time you’re hungry... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast ...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 
Ingredients are available... you can make a wide variety 


GENERAL OFFICES even under wartime production. Good eatin’, you say... 
we bs = ee EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Standard” flours. 


Me ~~ STANDARD Connany 


*xKANSAS CITY 


*BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


GY PICK-UP... 4 
A SWEET ROLL | 





ALWAYS GOOD EAT’N WHEN 
Made with Standard Flours 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Porfect “tour 


NO MATTER WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOES 
ABOUT MAKING FLOUR ENRICHMENT COMPULSORY 
“THORO-BREAD FLOUR” ALWAYS WILL BE 
ENRICHED 


BECAUSE WE BELIEVE THAT 
THE MILLER WHO FAILS TO 
ENRICH HIS FAMILY FLOUR 
IS DOING LESS THAN HIS 
WARTIME JOB. 


WE BELIEVE ALSO THAT THE 
DISTRIBUTOR WHO IS NOT 
SUPPLYING HIS TRADE WITH 
HIGH QUALITY ENRICHED 
FLOUR IS BLIND BOTH TO 
THE COUNTRY’S AND HIS 
OWN INTEREST. 


ARNOLD OF STEAL 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 


~S 
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Bakers File Objections to Flour 
Enriching Law But See No Hope 


WasHinotron, D. C.—With the baking 
trade expecting that the government will 
order all flour be enriched at the mill, 
despite the opposition of the ABA and 
enrichment ingredient manufacturers, 
WFA officials decline to indicate what 
their ultimate action will be on the con- 
troversial question, contending that spec- 
viation on the subject is not justified 
the 


been read and digested by government 


until “all the record in case has 
a thorities.” 

Rumors continue to prevail here that 
WFA has already made up its mind that 
flour must be enriched at the mill in or- 
der to be assured that bread and other 
laked products would have the proper 
| vels of enrichment in when the com- 
modity reaches the ultimate consumer. 
Similarly the question of enforcement is 
involved, especially from the standpoint 
of industrial users who now are not 
covered by any governmental edict on 
the question of enriching their products. 

Meanwhile ABA’s final brief on the 
case, filed on the last day set by WFA 
for receiving the opinions and sugges- 
tions of the various interested parties, 
presented a strong case against any 
change in enrichment practices of bakers. 

In its brief the bakers’ association 
objects to the proposal requiring the 
enrichment of bakery flour for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

l. A free choice between the various 
methods of enrichment should be allowed 
to bakers. At present, it is reported, 
65% of the bakers prefer to use tablets, 
30% yeast, and 5% enriched flour. This 


ratio is a result of the experiences of 


practical bakery operators not mere 
chanee. The significance of it should 
he noted. The proposed order contem- 


plates regimentation. 

2. The cost of enriching through flour 
is considerably higher than the cost by 
other methods. 

3. Compulsory use of enriched flour 
will give a franchise to millers. 

'. Compulsory use of enriched flour 
will tend to cause a cessation of re- 
search by others now interested in en- 
richment. This may well stop activities 
designed to decrease the cost of enrich- 


ment to bakers and consumers. This 
“cessation of research” is a_ serious 
problem. It may well preclude start- 


ling developments in the food field (such 
as the new way to synthesize riboflavin 
in yeast discussed at the hearing by Dr. 
Frey of Standard Brands, Inc.). Any 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


order resulting in such cessation should 
be carefully scrutinized before it is put 
in effect. 

5. Requiring use of enriched flour in 
certain highly nutritious baked products, 
which (due to their alkalinity or the 
baking processes used) do not deliver 
quantities of the 
materials to the consumer, is a waste of 
critical materials and money. 


significant enriching 


6. There is evidence that some 
amounts of vitamins are lost during 
necessary flour storage. This subject 


should receive further study. 

deleterious effect on 
This, naturally, will 
have its undesirable effect on the finished 
bakery product. 


7. Iron has a 


flour in storage. 


8. Riboflavin, the most expensive of 
the additions, is wasted because the re- 
quired amount is put in flour and then, 
in many cases, bakers include additional 
quantities through milk. 

9. This order, if promulgated, may 
lead to a lessened use of milk by bakers 
as they find it uneconomic to pay twice 
for riboflavin, 
cated that their use of milk will 
to be curtailed if this proposal is put 
into effect. Dr. Krauss, chairman of 
the Committee on Milk of the National 
Research Council, realizing the dangers 


Many bakers have indi- 


have 


of this, has filed a brief objecting to this 
proposal. 

10. Work on production of riboflavin 
at a very high potency by bacteriologicél 
means in milk whey is being done by 
Dr. Holm, Director of 
Dairy Division, U. S. 
Agriculture. The 
will be lost to the baking industry if 


Laboratory 
Department of 
value of this work 
this proposal is put into effect. 

11. Vitamins are not evenly distrib- 
fact 
that enriching flour involves the mixing 


uted in enriched flour due to the 


of a very small amount of dry substance 
with a very large amount of a dry sub- 


stance. 
12. Bakers were and are the fore- 
front of the enrichment program and 


have voluntarily done a fine job in en- 
riching their products. This plan is, 
figuratively, a slap in the face to bakers. 

13. The nutritional goal desired can 
be reached, 


methods. 


substantially, by other 
14. It is not necessary to penalize 
bakers merely to control enrichment by 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, etc. 
15. Compliance with the enrichment 





Soft Wheat Ceiling Rule Signed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—OPA signatures were applied to the soft wheat 
ceiling regulation Aug. 12 and the control act has been sent to the Department of 
Agriculture for the signature of War Food: Administ:ator Marvin Jones. The WFA 
has not signed it as yet and indications are that it will not be released for at least 


a week. 


OPA work on clarifying corn regulation No. 346 also has been about com- 


pleted, and may be announced shortly, it was said. 





requirement of FDO No. 1 is generally 
good and can be made better by in- 
creased government action and continued 
educational efforts by the Industry. 

16. Yeast is a good, natural source 
Bakers are best suited to 
the utilization of this source. 


of thiamine. 
Allowing 
them to utilize it will decrease their 
costs and make more thiamine available 
for other users. 

17. Under the Food-Drug Act, bakers 
will be responsible for the quantity of 
vitamins and minerals in their product. 
Despite any idea to the contrary they 
cannot pass this responsibility on to the 
millers even if the millers were willing 
to assume it. (Millers have not indi- 
cated that they are willing to assume 
civil and criminal liability for the vita- 
min and mineral potency of products 
Under such 
considering the criminal 

liabilities 
allowed a 


made from their flour.) 
circumstances 
and civil involved—bakers 


should be free choice in the 
method of enrichment. 

18. Bakers are responsible to the pub- 
lic for the quality and palatability of 
The 


their products. method of enrich- 


——— <> 


Millers Continue 


ing affects quality and palatability. 
Therefore, the bakers should be free to 
choose their method of enrichment. 

A solution to the nutritional problem, 
the brief filed by the bakers states, might 
well be reached by: 

1. Having all family flour enriched 
as proposed by millers. 

2. Amending FDO No. 1 or issuing 
a separate order to require hotels, in- 
stitutions, restaurants, etc., to enrich all 
products the baker must enrich. ABA 
understands that this has been discussed 
in government circles. It should also be 
thoroughly discussed with restaurant, 
hotel and institution representatives be- 
fore any action is taken. 

3. Amending FDO No. 1 to require 
the enrichment of all bakery products 
which can be reasonably expected to 
carry substantial amounts of vitamins 
and minerals to the consumer. 
all amendments thoroughly 
discussed with the industry and its asso- 
ciations before they are adopted. 

4. Allowing bakers to continue their 


Any and 
should be 


choice between the various methods of 
enrichment. 

5. Stronger enforcement of FDO No. 
1 by government agencies. 

6. Continuation of activities, by the 
industry and its associations, leading to 
complete compliance with the order. 


Conferences 


on Flour Export Problems 


Wasuineton, D, C.—(Special)—The 
return to Washington this week of Wil- 
liam McArthur, general manager of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, after 
conferences with members in Minneapo- 
Seattle 

conferences 


lis and will be followed by a 


series of with government 
situation, 
including the Office of Economic War- 
fare, Commodity Credit Corp., and War 


Shipping Administration. 


officials handling the export 


A committee of exporting millers are 
expected to participate in the confer- 
ences, which will involve the request that 


the government restore the subsidy on 
flour which CCC terminated on June 30, 
and the matter of export licenses and 
adequate shipping space to South Amer- 
Mr. 
not expect any quick affirmative action 


ican destinations. McArthur does 
on the requests of the exporters, but de- 
sires to lay the foundation for relief be 
ing sought so that the flour markets of 
the southern republics will not totally 
fade from the milling picture. 

He plans further conferences with ex- 
porting millers at meetings in Kansas 
City and Dallas some time next month. 





Food Committee Report Hits Flour 
Milling and Distribution Methods 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—A report sharply critical of food production, proc- 
essing, distribution and use was released Aug. 16 by a sub-committee of the United 


States Food Advisory Committee. 


Prominent in its criticism was the statement that 


“present methods of milling and refining grains, wheat flour, rice and corn meal 


waste much of the nut.ients.” 
recommended. 


Wider use of the soybean crop for human food was 


Equally prominent in its implications was the recommendation that steps to 
eliminate cross hauling of certain crops be instituted such as has been applied to sugar. 

The sub-committee recommended the abandonment of rigid adherence to present 
parity formula because that formula maintains an inappropriate relationship between 
certain commodities which does not meet war time requirements. 

The part of subsidies in the food program is emphasized and tied into government 
purchase as the one best means of checking black markets. 

Members of the sub-committee who signed the report are: Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, 
OEW; Abe Fortas, Department of Interior; Dewey Anderson, State Department; 
Bernhard Knollenberg, Lend-Lease; Brigadier General C. A. Hardigg, War Depart- 


ment, and J, M. Cassels, WFA. 


10 


Practical Food Men Appointed by OPA General 
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NEW OPA SETUP DISTURBS FOOD 
PRICE DIVISION BUT SLIGHTLY 


—p—— 


Manager— 


Amendments to Flour and Baked Goods Regulations 
Are Expected This Week 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The food price 
division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration will be the least disturbed of any 
section under the new setup announced 
by Chester Bowles, OPA general man- 
ager, who has brought in James F. 
Brownlee, a practical food man, as depu- 
ty administrator in charge of price mat- 
ters. 

R. B. Heflebower, who has been direc- 
tor of the food price section, remains 
as a consultant but it is understood that 
Mr. Brownlee will bring in either Jean 
Carroll, formerly of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., who is now in the ration- 
ing section of the OPA, or W, H. Albers, 
formerly of Cincinnati Supermarkets, as 
his representative in establishing policies 
on price. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Albers will 
be made administrative assistant to Mr. 
Brownlee, with Atherton Bean remain- 
ing in his present post as acting chief 
of the flour, bread and grain sections. 


Allan Q. Moore, formerly of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., took over Aug. 16 
as chief of the flour section in Mr. Bean’s 
organization, and within the next week 
or 10 days a practical man will be select- 
ed to head up the grain section, filling 
the post vacated July 1 by George Mont- 
gomery. 

Meanwhile, OPA plans to announce 
later this week the amendments to Flour 
Order 296, which brings that control act 
in line with the net 100-lb weight basis 
for flour, and affords relief to western 
soft wheat millers. 

Action on Baked Goods Order 319, in- 
volving discounts, also will be disclosed 
before the end of the week. 

As to the soft wheat price ceiling, this 
regulation has not yet been signed by 
the War Food Administration, and its 
announcement may not come for another 
week. 





FDA Officials Plan Drive on 
Bread Trade Rules Chiselers 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Wide- 
spread violations of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1—commonly known as the 
bread order—have government agencies 
worried as to how best to cope with 
the situation which has arisen. One 
plan now under careful consideration is 
an educational campaign to acquaint all 
with details of the order involving ad- 
vertising space by industry members, 
plus the circulation of a pledge among 
wholesale and retail bakers and retail 
store owners, asserting they are obeying 
the provisions of the bread order. Pre- 
liminary discussions of the advertising 
phase have already been held by FDA 
officials with representatives of the War 
Advertising Council, which has co-op- 
erated so effectively in other emergency 
campaigns such as the scrap drive. 

For some days past there has been a 
rumor current in Washington that one 
of the nation’s largest bread producers 
has been violating the order by selling 
on consignment, giving indirect discounts 
and even picking up “stales,” which 
practices are forbidden by the order. 


More definite reports have been received 
by FDA that in some communities re- 
tail grocers are demanding their cus- 
tomary discounts for quantity purchases 
and sellers are granting them. Other 
reports involve the restaurant trade, 
which takes the position that the order 
does not apply to restaurants. 

Meanwhile the American Bakers As- 
sociation and state and regional bakery 
groups have started an educational cam- 
paign to acquaint all concerned with the 
rigid provisions of the order so as to 
discourage violations. Also regional 
FDA officials are having published with 
some effect the warning that bakers, 
bakery salesmen and retail grocers are 
guilty of violating the law if they de- 
liver “bakery products on consignment 
to any other person or in any manner 
accept the return or resume possession 
of the bakery products sold to any other 
person or give a refund, credit exchange 
or allowance in connection therewith” 
or if they give “any credit or allowance 
in connection with any stale bakery prod- 
ucts,” 





Billion Dollars May be Asked by 
WEFA< to Finance Food Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion may ask Congress for at least a 
billion dollars when it returns from re- 
cess in September to finance the 1944 
war food program—a program which is 
expected to set production goals con- 
siderably above this year’s prospective 
record output. 

Associates of Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones said tentative recommen- 
dations for funds are being prepared for 
submission to the lawmakers. Congress 


will be asked to grant the Commodity 
Credit Corp. authority to borrow the 
necessary funds from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

The money would be used largely to 
support farm prices at levels designed 
to encourage farmers to produce to the 
limit of their resources. Because pro- 
duction costs have advanced somewhat 
and Congress has eliminated AAA bene- 
fit payments for 1944, it may be neces- 
sary, food officials said, to raise the 


support prices on some commodities to 
assure farmers a sufficient return. 

The increased support prices in some 
cases, they said, may be out of line 
with ceilings established by the Office 
of Price Administration. Where such 
is the case, the officials continued, it 
will be necessary for the CCC to buy 
the affected crop or commodity and 
resell to distributors and processors at 
ceiling prices. 

Such resale operations would involve 
losses. The losses would be borne by the 
billion dollar fund now under consid- 
eration. 

Officials emphasized, however, that 
losses would be far less than a billion 
dollars. They explained that a large 
fund would be necessary to finance 
purchase and loan operations. 

Food officials discounted reports that 
the government plans to buy and resell 
the entire output of food. Such a pro- 
gram, they said, would require an im- 
mense army of government workers to 
administer. Besides, they added, it is 
not necessary. 

Government purchases, they said, are 
expected to be limited to those neces- 
sary to carry. out farm price support 
programs and to meet military, lend- 
lease,. foreign relief and emergency re- 
serve requirements. 

The government is buying a few crops 
this year under support programs. Com- 
modities involved include peanuts for 
processing into vegetable oil and other 
food products, major canning crops, 
sugar beets, fluid milk in some cities, and 
cheese. It is possible that this list may 
be enlarged considerably next year. 
Officials said loan programs in all likeli- 
hood will be used to support prices of 
such major crops as cotton, wheat and 
corn, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINOR ADJUSTMENT IN 
CEILING FOR MILLFEED 


—~<p>— 
Carload Flat Rate, Instead of Proportional 
Will Apply to Texas, Louisiana 
from Enid 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ceil- 
ings on wheat millfeeds sold by millers 
to destinations in Texas and Louisiana 
were re-established by the Office of Price 
Administration on Aug. 6 at $34.95 ton, 
plus the transportation charge at the 
lowest domestic railroad carload flat 
rate from Enid, Okla. 

Previously the ceilings were at $34.95 
ton plus the charge at the lowest domes- 
tic railroad carload proportional rate 
from Enid. 

The change, made because no propor- 
tional rate from Enid, Okla., has been 
shown to exist in Texas and Louisiana, 
is contained in Amendment No. 1 to 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
173, and became effective Aug. 13, 1943. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS, 
FEED TRADE PLAN MEETING 


Plans are now being made for the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers and Feed Dealers Association, which 
will probably be held in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Sept. 24. The thought at present is to 





hold a one-day meeting, as was done. 


last year, with the morning devoted to 
flour millers’ problems, and the after- 
noon to the feed industry. 
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HIGHER WPB RATING 
FOR BAG TEXTILES 


Use of AA-3 Rating Mandatory—Inven- 
tories of Woven Cotton Textiles 
Limited to 60 Days’ Needs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) — A 
higher and uniform AA-3 rating has 
been ordered by the War Production 
Board for procurement of woven cotto: 
textiles to be incorporated into textile 
bags and for other agricultural and in 
dustrial uses. In general, the new orde: 
restricts inventories at all levels to mini 
mum working inventories with a definil 
limit of 60 days, and makes mandator, 
the exclusive use of the AA-3 ratings 
for the procurement of cotton textiles 
for specified end products. 

Integrated bag manufacturers wii 
produce fabrics for their own use and 
for sale to others may treat their own 
fabric requirements as though they were 
purchase orders bearing an AA-3 ratiny 
Concurrently, M-337 is revoked and rit 
ings under that order are henceforth 
superseded — by 
M-317. 

Use of this rating only applies t 
woven cotton textiles and does not ap))l) 
to other raw materials which may be 
used in the end product. Application 
and extension of the rating must be :c- 
companied by a certification on the pur- 
chase order that the rating conforms 
with M-317, with the exception of direct 
orders for delivery to the armed forces, 
the maritime commission and the W>.\, 
but not including their contractors or 
subcontractors. 


rating 


provisions » 


= 


¥ ¥ 
More Burlaps for Farmers 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Farmers in Cili- 


fornia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington are permitted to purchiase 
larger quantities of new burlap bags 


under the terms of M-221A, issued Aug. 
17, to pack unusually large crops of 
seeds and grains. They are allowed to 
select either of two alternative quotas: 

1.—100% of their 1941 bag purchases 
for these purposes. 

2—The amount of their 1941 pur- 
chases increased in the same proportion 
as their 1943 crop of the commodilies 
requiring sacking exceeds their 1+! 
crops. 

The new order suspends the dealers’ 
right to serve ratings on bag manutic- 
turers for replacements under PR-19 in 
this connection only. Dealer stocks «re 
believed adequate to fill the demand 
sulting from the issuance of M-2214A. 
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INTERNATIONAL PREFERRED 
STOCK CALL CONSIDERED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At a meeting 0 
Aug. 27, holders of International Mi!l- 
ing Co.’s 5% first preferred stock wl 
be asked to choose between calling »f 
this issue or exchange on the basis of 
one share of present stock for one ad 
one twentieth shares of new 4% pic- 
ferred stock. 

In a letter to shareholders, Charles 
Ritz, president, states that several prv- 
posals have been made to the compa!) 
for calling the present 5% preferred 
and issuing new 4%. These proposi'!s 
varied somewhat in detail, but all have 
involved calling the present 5% pr 
ferred for cash. Directors are convinc: d 
that the present securities market wa’ 
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rants a 4% dividend rate and consider 
they must take action. 

Officials feel that the preferred share- 
holders should be given a chance to ex- 
press their choice in the matter rather 
than have the company arbitrarily exer- 
cise its right of calling the shares for 
redemption. It is officially stated that 
exchange of one share of present pre- 
ferred for one and one twentieth shares 
of new 4% preferred is free from fed- 
eral income tax in the United States 
in the opinion of company attorneys, 
with the possible exception of cash re- 
ceived in lieu of fractional shares, and 
is free from Dominion income tax in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Income 
Tax for Canada. 

}tedemption price of the new pre- 
ferred would be par, or $100 per share, 
plus a premium of 10% if called on or 
before Oct. 15, 1947, and this premium 
will decrease thereafter $1 per year 
per share until Oct. 16, 1951, when it 
will have decreased to $5 per share 
which will be the premium after Oct. 
15, 1951. 
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(ARRIER UPHELD ON FLOUR RATE 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has approved the proportional rate 

charged by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co. from Kansas City to Cincin- 
nati on flour milled in transit from 
wheat originating beyond Kansas City. 

The commission chairman dissented from 

the majority view. 

Complainants, including Arkansas City 
Flour Mills Co., Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Weber Flour Mills Co. and 
Western Star Mill Co., charged in May, 
1942, that the proportional rates pro- 
posed on flour from Kansas City to 
points in Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio 
were inapplicable, and asked the com- 
mission to determine proper rates. Wheat 
to be ground into flour in all cases 
came from points*in western Kansas. 

Tariffs between the Kansas points and 
eastern cities provided for application 
of the lowest combination of rates on 
flour from origin to final destination. 
Since the only factor questioned in the 
combination of rates is that to be ap- 
plied from Kansas City to Cincinnati. 
The commission report dealt solely with 
that factor. 

A proportional rate of 17c per 100 
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New U. S. Nutrition Program Helps Bread 
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THE NATIONAL WARTIME NUTRITION PROGRAM 
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Pictured above are three pieces of nutrition literature available to bakers. They were prepared by the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch of the Food Distribution Administration in co-operation with the OWI and the Advertising 


Council. 


No. 1, the Official Nutrition Program folder, explains how merchants can tie in their newspaper, magazine and 


radio advertising with the nutrition program. No. 2, “How to Help Your Government Promote Nutrition” gives detailed 


instructions for point-of-sale tie-in. 


Basic 7 Food Groups, with “Bread, flour and cereals” listed in Group Six. 


No. 3 shows the Wheel of Health, which divides the foods needed daily into the 





Ibs, increased le on May 28, 1938, was 
prepaid on some shipments between 
these cities, and on others a proportional 
rate of 25.5¢c per 100 lbs increased 1.5¢ 
on March 28, 1938. 

The commission said “a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the tariff indicated that 
the 17c rate was applicable to Cincin- 
nati on traffic destined to points be- 
yond,” and ruled that the applicable pro- 
portional rate was 25.5c before and 27c 
after March 28, 1938. 
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C. F. KING TO SPRINGFIELD MILL 

Sprincrietp, Minn.—C. F. King has 
been employed as second miller at the 
Springfield Milling Co. mill here, suc- 
ceeding Wenzel M. Sellner who was 
struck and killed by a passenger train, 
July 10. 

Before joining the Springfield mill 
staff, Mr. King was head miller at the 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co. mill at Wabasha. 


<> 





<> 


Presented to Marvin Jones .. . 





Protein Shortage in Northeast 
Stressed in Committee Report 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
new shortage of 1,675,000 tons of protein 
and grain feeds for the northeastern 
area has been estimated by a special 
committee of the Northwestern Dairy 
Conference and Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council in a report submitted 
to War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones, Aug. 12. If the government does 
not act to promote grain movement to 
the feed deficit area, the committee 
predicts, the Northeast will be short 
of feeds over and above local produc- 
tion and Canadian and domestic grains 
to be shipped into the area over the 
Great Lakes route. In terms of corn, 
the shortage amounts to approximately 
60, ,000 bus, 


In analyzing the protein situation, the 


committee finds an indicated supply of 








10,000,000 tons for next year, with re- 
quirements for the Northeast. amount- 
ing to over 2,000,000 tons. The com- 
mittee believes that, if present govern- 
ment policies are kept in effect, it is 
doubtful that more than 4,000,000 tons 
of high protein feeds will move from 
producing areas, and less than half 
would reach the Northeast. Should the 
committees’ estimate of the protein sup- 
ply and distribution for next year be 
correct, it would increase shortage in 
terms of corn to 75,000,000 bus. 

The report stated that corn was not 
moving to the East and it appears 
doubtful that it will, as long as the 
hog-corn feed ratio remains at its pres- 
ent level. It is unlikely that the gov- 
ernment will back down either on its hog 
support price or on the commitment to 


farmers of the payment of any increase 
in the price of corn if sold at current 
ceilings, according to observers here. 
The committee was headed by J. A. 
McConnell, of the Co-op. G.L.F; Dr. R. 
B. Corbett, of the University of Mary- 
land; John Randall, Springfield Egg 
Auction; Fred Sexauer, president of 
Dairymen’s League of New York; W. C. 
Wysor, general manager of the Southern 
States Co-operative; Leon Todd, direc- 
tor Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council; W. P. Davis, general manager 
Northeastern Milk Producers Associa- 
tion; Harold Stanley, secretary of the 
New York State Grange; P, C. Turner, 
president of Maryland Farm Bureau. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AT DULUTH 
Du.tutru, Minn.—Last week a number 
of cargoes of Canadian spring wheat ar- 
rived here totaling 2,028,775 bus, duty 
paid, for government account in its feed- 
ing program to be reshipped in cars for 
domestic use to points east, south, mid- 
central and even western states. These 
receipts are piling up in spite of con- 

stant and heavy out rail shipments. 
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TURKISH GRAIN CROPS UP 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Turkish grain 
crops this year will be much larger than 
in 1942 because of increased seedings 
and favorable weather, according to a 


einen Rtn ti tah nih a RNIN RACE 
MORE FIGURES ON JOBBING 
COSTS SOUGHT 


Frank T. Herbert, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, requests flour jobbers. in 
smaller cities to send in jobbing cost 
figures to the OPA immediately. 
Jobbers in larger cities already have 
furnished essential information and 
it is reported that the OPA is now 
considering increased mark-ups, but 
that the increases contemplated are 
for larger cities only. 





report issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s office of foreign agricultural 
relations. Estimates made immediately 
before harvesting activities began in July 
placed the wheat crop at 147,000,000 bus, 
rye at 20,000,000, barley at 92,000,000, 
oats at 21,000,000 and corn at 30,000,- 
000. Actual harvest figures, however, 
may show an upward or a downward 
deviation of 10 to 15% from these esti- 
mates, the department said. Reports 
indicate considerable quantities of wheat 
and flour were imported in the last 12 
months to offset the low 1942 crop. In 
addition, the government adopted meas- 
ures to assure an equitable distribution 
of available supplies. Among these were 
the fixed deliveries by farmers at guar- 
anteed prices, mixing of other grain with 
wheat in making bread flour and bread 
rationing. 
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Ceiling Action on 


Cloth Bags Awaits 
Further Study 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—(Special)—Dol- 
lars and cents ceiling prices on new cot- 
ton and burlap bags will not be im- 
posed by the OPA until members of 
the price agency’s Textile Bag Industry 
Advisory Committee meets here again 
some time in September for further dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

The advisory committee met in July 
for a preliminary discussion of price 
ceilings, but found that additional 
cost data would be required, especially 
from the 90 smaller producing com- 
panies. It was disclosed that about 60% 
of the production is confined to four 
or five of the larger companies, which 
were prepared to furnish all cost data, 
but the smaller producers wanted more 
time to supply OPA with evidence of 
their costs. At the meeting it was 
shown that material, both cotton and 
burlap, which are now under price con- 
trol ceilings, account for 85% of the 
cost of finished product. 
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WHEAT AND CORN FORECASTS 
RAISED IN GOVERNMENT SURVEY 


Total Grain Production Expected to Be About 700,000,000 Bus 
Less Than Last Year—Soybean Crop of 200,328,000 
Bus Predicted in Aug. 1 Report 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Increased pro- 
duction of corn and wheat was forecast 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in its Aug. 1 crop survey 
as compared with predictions made a 
month earlier. A corn crop of 2,874,- 
711,000 bus was indicated, with wheat 
production estimated at 834,894,000 bus. 

However, oats, barley and rye pros- 
pects were reduced from indications of 
a month ago, and total indicated pro- 
duction of the five leading grain crops 
was 5,282,000,000 bus, o* 700,000,000 bus 
less than harvested last year. 

The corn crop was forecast a month 
ago at 2,706,552 000 Production 
was 3,175,154,000 bus last year, and the 


bus. 


10-vear, 1932-41, average production was 
2,349,267,000 bus. 

Wheat production was forecast a 
month ago at 790,823,000 bus. The crop 
last year was 981,327,000 bus, and the 
10-year average production 738 - 
412,000 bus. 

The winter wheat crop is placed at 
533,857,000 bus, compared with 519,190,- 
000 bus forecast a month ago, 703,253,- 
000 produced last year, and the 10-year 
average production of 550,181,000. 


was 


Spring wheat production is forecast 
at 301,037,000 bus, compared with 271,- 
633000 bus a month ago, 278,074,000 
bus produced last year. 

Durum wheat, included in spring 
wheat, is forecast at 387,203,000 bus, 
compared with 32,549,000 bus a month 
ago, 44,660,000 bus last year, and the 
10-year average of 26,992,000 bus. 

The oats crop is forecast at 1,189,- 
546 000 bus, compared with 1,242,255,000 
forecast a month ago, 1,358,730,000 bus 
produced last year, and a 1932-41 10- 


year average 1,018,783, 
000 bus. 

Barley, 348,848,000 bus, compared with 
353,982,000 a month ago, and 426,150 000 
last year; rye 33,314,000; 33,562,000 and 
57,341,000. 

A 1943 soybean crop of 200.328,000 
bus harvested from 11,527,000 acres is 
indicated on the basis of Aug. 1. condi- 
tions. 

A condition of 82% is reported, four 
points lower than on the same date a 
year ago but five points higher than 
the 10-year, 1932-41. average. 

The decline in condition from a year 


production of 


ago, the department said, in part re- 
flects late plantings in many important 
areas. 

Indicated production 
ter wheat states 
thousand bushels: 


in leading . win- 


with comparisons, in 


Aug. 1 July 1 1942 
CD a ceneveeewe 24,816 26,367 
SRGIRMR .cccsees 15,872 16,368 
PE secede sae 17,170 17,170 
Michigan ....... 11,250 12,500 
i, errr 12,656 12,656 
Nebraska ....... 61,598 53,002 68,760 
0 er 150,597 150,597 206,661 
Oklahoma ...... 32,044 32,044 57,370 
WE “cewea sewers 35,697 33,170 $7,438 
Calerede .eseces 26,956 24,612 24,996 
Washington 25,569 23,675 46,880 


Indicated production of spring wheat, 
other than durum: 





- Aug. 1 July 1 1942 
Minnesota ...... 16,485 14,601 18,388 
North Dakota .. 118,131 102,986 112,180 
South Dakota 31,122 27,531 35,700 
BOE, «ov ceses 50,758 45,806 39,052 
Washington .... 22,528 23,552 8,268 
Corn production indicated in leading 
states: 
Aug. 1 July 1 1942 
sh cauwar ade 144,900 141,450 185,752 
or 191,708 182,944 216,702 
RRRAMGES cccccccce BORGSO 376,164 433,438 
Minnesota ...... 216,767 195,619 207,190 
PE oxeeteunees 565,136 499,928 596,796 
CO SS 117,260 105,985 146,899 
Nebraska ....... 233,330 196,488 242,708 
Eee 78,120 58,590 90,060 
Oklahoma ...... 23.112 32,742 35,631 
 s5:4bea8 00s $9,397 92,106 78,561 





CCC Drops Subsidy on Corn 
Purchases; Releases Stocks 


C.—The CCC has 
abandoned its subsidized program for 
corn purchases from producers and has 
taken steps to release stocks of requisi- 
tioned grain by relaxing controls on 
sales by country elevators. The CCC 
announced that its promise to reimburse 
producers for any increases in ceiling 
prices up until Oct. 31 definitely ended 
at midnight Aug. 10. Sales through 
elevators for government ac- 
count were said to total about 35,000,- 
000 bus. 

Of the 35,000,000 bus bought between 
July 1 and Aug. 10, about 23,000,000 
were sold to corn processing plants, and 
CCC retained 2,000,000 as a war emer- 
gency reserve. The remainder is being 
distributed through regular trade chan- 
nels to feeders and feed mixers, it was 
said, 

CCC plans to maintain this stock pile 
as a reserve against any emergency 
which would again threaten wet process- 
ors with lack of grain to maintain their 
essential war products output. 

The requirement that elevators must 
ship at least 80% of their corn purchas- 


Wasuinotron, D. 


country 


ing through last night by rail or water- 
to preclude purely local deliveries of 
bulk of the stocks—remains in effect, 
CCC stated. 

Reports reaching Washington indicate 
that storage space is being freed of 
stocks so that elevators may be available 
for the new corn crop, and that feed 
and industrial processors will now find 
available stocks to meet their needs. 
Some optimists even ventured the guess 
that corn would drop below ceilings by 
Christmas. 

The CCC will allow a reasonable time 
for elevators to make deliveries on all 
commitments made by the Aug. 11 dead- 
line, but prompt movement is 
urged on all warehouses. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture was advised Aug. 13 that Argen- 
tina has prohibited all exports of corn, 
in a step to conserve its supply for 
feeding purposes. 

The Argentine government stated, how- 
ever, that it would consider granting ex- 
port permits for unfilled contracts. The 
1942-43 Argentine corn crop, harvested 
March through May, was the smallest 


being 





since 1916-17, amounting to only 76,000,- 
000 bus, compared with the 1941-42 crop 
of 356,000,000 bus. 
the five vears ending with 1940-41 was 
303,000,000 bus annually. The poor 1942- 
13 crop was the result of reduced acre- 
age 
general throughout the corn area, 


The average crop for 


and an extreme drouth which wes 
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SUGAR USE IN ALCOHOL 
FACES SENATE INQUIRY 


Wasuincron, D, C.—If the govern- 





ment modifies its industrial aleohol pro- 
gram to substitute sugar for some of 
the wheat now being used, congressional 
investigation will unless’ sugar 
from the ration list first. 
The subcommittee of the Senate agri- 


foilow 
is removed 


cultural committee, headed by Senator 
Guy M, Gillette, of Iowa is likely to 
resume its investigation of the grain for 
alcohol and synthetic rubber programs 
if sugar is made the alcohol base while 
still limited There _ still 
remains considerable opposition within 
WPB to sugar use, on the basis that 
there still is insufficient shipping in the 
Caribbean to permit imports of enough 
sugar and molasses to make the change- 


to civilians. 


over from grain. 
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L. F. HEWITT HEADS NEW 
YORK HAY, GRAIN DEALERS 


Y.—The New York 
State Hay and Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion has elected L. F. Hewitt, of Locke, 
its new president, succeeding D. Clif- 
ford Jones, of Weedsport. Other elec- 
tions include vice president, Louis J. 
Lipe, Sharon Springs, and secretary- 
Robert Misar, Rochester. 
Directors named are John Mulhan, New 
York, James H. Gray, Springville, and 
William H. Archer, Rochester. 


Syracuse, N., 


traasurer, 
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STANDARD MARGARINE GETS “E” 

The Standard 
Indianapolis, a 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, — 
Co.,, 
sidiary of Standard Brands, Inc., was 
recently awarded an Army-Navy “KE.” 
Frank W. Abke, president of the com- 
pany, accepted the award on behalf of 
his employees in a 


Margarine sub- 


on the 
plant grounds presided over by James 
S. Adams, Standard 
Brand;. This is the first award ever to 


ceremony 
president of 


be given for excellence in the produc- 
tion of margarine which is needed for 
the war effort. 


—— 
SPAGHETTI GOES TO WAR 
Spaghetti—used plenty nowadays 

to help fill the food gap—also has 
become a war worker. 

Uncooked, it has been put to work 
to speed the manufacture of electron- 
ic tubes used for war communications, 
states the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. lamp division at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

“A stick of spaghetti placed inside 
a tiny coil supports the coil while it 
is being welded, said the company. 
“A piece of steel formerly was used 
as the support but it was difficult to 
remave. Spaghetti can be burned out 
in @ flash.” 

The substitute cuts by 75% time 
tequired to assemble certain tube 
filaments and reduces the need for 
critical steel. 


ooieiatindinmemannnamniatiatnei ee 
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CONTINUED HEAVY USE 
OF FEED WHEAT SEEN 


—<— 


About the Same Quantity May Be Fed 
This Crop Year As Last, 
USDA Believes 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—About the same 
quantity of wheat may be fed in the 
United States during the 1943-44 crop 
year as in 1942-43 the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture forecasts in 
its latest review of the feed situation. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
given authority by Congress to release 
wheat for sale as feed, providing that 
no wheat shall be sold below the parity 
price of corn at the time such sale is 
made, the review points out. The CC¢ 
had in its ownership 215,000,000 bus ot 
wheat on July 1 and an additional 120, 
000,000 bus were under seal for loans 

The quantity of wheat sold by th« 
CCC for feed during the 1943-44 seaso: 
cannot be expected to be as large as th: 
275,000,000 bus sold in 1942-43, the repor: 
continues, but more wheat probably wil: 
be fed on the farms of growers, an«| 
imports from Canada will be muci 
larger. The total quantity of whea' 
available for feed, therefore, may be i 
large as the quantity fed in 1942-45, 
now estimated at about 340,000,000 bu: 
the bureau believes. 

The report also predicts that demand 
for wheat millfeed will be expanded sub 
stantially next fall and winter in such 
deficit areas as the Southeast and North 
east. 
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NORTH DAKOTA HARVEST 
HELP SHORTAGE SERIOUS 


Although substantial help for harves! 
is coming into North Dakota, in the 
form of several thousand farm workers 
from southern states, approximately 
5,000 United States troops and several 
hundred combine harvester crews, the 
labor situation is extremely critical and 
all the help city and town people can 
give now during the harvest rush is 
urgently needed. 

This situation has been pointed out 
by E. J. Haslerud, state director of the 
NDAC Extension Service, who empha 
sizes the important place volunteer and 
part time help from towns has in the 
present emergency. 

The available labor supply for harvest 
is far short of actual needs, which means 
every citizen who is able to do so must 
help now if crops are to be saved. 

An appeal to South Dakota for com- 
bine harvester operators to come to 
North Dakota as soon as harvest is fin- 
ished there was issued the past week. 
Combines with grain pickup attachments 
for the eastern half of the state and 
straight combines for other areas were 
requested. Many machines are now ar- 
riving. Clearing points for directing 
combines to areas where they are needed 
most were set up in Wahpeton, Ellen- 
dale, Linton and Bowman by the ex- 
tension service. 

Troops now im the state have been 
dispersed in smaller working units from 
the southern counties to the north. 
Southern workers as they arrive are 
going directly to farms. The first con- 
tingent of 234 farmers arrived from 
Mississippi Aug. 9 and were placed in 
Sargent and Ransom eounties. 
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CORN DISAPPEARANCE 
IS AT RAPID RATE 


_< 
Amounts to 600,000,000 Bus In Second 
Quarter of Year, Department 


of Agriculture Says 


WasHinoton, D. C.—A_ 600,000,000-bu 
disappearance in corn in the second 
quarter this year was confirmed Aug. 2 
by the Department of Agriculture in its 
first report on commercial corn, oats, 
barley and rye holdings as of July 1. 
At the same time. the department fore- 
cast a feed grains supply based on 
July 1 prospects of 187,000,000 tons, 
11% smaller than last year. 

Corn at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, in merchant mills, and oil 
seed crusher stocks and in other stor- 
age such as breweries, bean cleaning 
and corn processing plants on July 1 
totaled 20,406,000 bus, ‘This, combined 
with earlier reports on terminal mar- 
ket stocks, and farm stocks, brought 
tne aggregate corn supply at first of 
the new fiscal year to 842,761,000 bus. 

On April 1, total stocks were 1,490,- 
452,000 bus, showing a record consump- 
tion in the quarter of better than 600,- 
00,000 bus. 

Holdings of oats, barley and rye in 
commercial storage outside of terminal 
markets on July 1 were 18,627,000, 30,- 
491,000 and 8,524000 bus, respectively. 
‘There was a_ 3800,000,000-bu oats dis- 
appearance for the quarter, but figures 
were not available to show how much 
rye and barley had been consumed in 
the three months. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS OPPOSE 
FEDERAL SCIENCE BUREAU 


Cuicaco, I11.—Establishment of an 
Office of Scientific and Technical Mobili- 
zation by the federal government, as 
proposed by the terms of the Kilgore- 
Patman bill now in Congress, is op- 





posed by the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

A resolution unanimously endorsed by 
the organization’s executive committee 
states that such a federal organization 
“would confuse the effort and 
might develop in peacetime into a bu- 
reaucracy that would impede scientific 
and technical progress.” 


war 


The resolution as approved by the 
executive committee states that: 

“Whereas, it appears that enactment 
of the Kilgore-Patman Bill (S-702; HR 
2100) for the establishment of an Office 
of Scientific and Technical Mobilization 
would confuse the war effort and might 
develop in peacetime into a bureaucracy 
that would impede scientific and tech- 
nical progress and 

“Whereas, the executive committee of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, after careful consideration of 
the co-operation now existing among 
Scientific men in the cereal industries in 
their joint efforts to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war and with due regard 
for the possible disturbing effect of this 
legislation upon the war effort and fu- 
ture technical progress of the nation, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved that this committee repre- 
Senting an association which includes in 
its membership chemists from most of 
the cereal laboratories of the United 
States express its general opposition to 


this proposed legislation and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved that all cereal chemists be 
urged to communicate their objections 
to this proposal to tneir congressmen.” 
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€. E. BAKER, JR., TO SLATER MILL 
Siatrer, Mo.—C. E. Baker, Jr., has 

been employed by the Slater Mill & Ele- 

vator Co. as superintendent and produc- 
tion manager, Harry B. Bolte, secre- 
tary of the firm, has announced. Mr. 

Baker will begin work there Sept. 1. 
Mr. Baker is a graduate of the De- 

partment of Milling Industry, Kansas 

State College, Manhattan. He was for- 

merly employed by the Rodney Milling 

Co. at Kansas City, going from there 

to the Schultz, Baujan & Co. mill at 

Beardstown, Ill. He worked for the 

Slater Mill & Elevator Co. for a short 

while immediately after his graduation 

from college. 
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BAKERS DROP PLANS FOR 
NATIONAL 1943 MEETING 


Cuicaco, I1t.—A _ decision has been 
reached not to schedule either a bakers’ 
war conference or a 1943 national bak- 
ers’ meeting this fall, according to an 
announcement made by Chairman Ralph 
D. Ward, of the Bakers 
Association. 

This decision resulted after a mail 
vote was taken of the ABA executive 
committee, board of governors and al- 
ternates, and follows the recommenda- 
tion made at the governors’ meeting last 
January that “the time and place of 
the annual meeting, if any, as well as 
the type of meeting, be approved by 
the executive committee.” 

About the time the vote was taken, 
ODT Director Eastman declared: “Con- 
ventions, even small conventions, produce 
concentrations of passenger traffic which 
severely impair the ability of the rail- 
road and bus lines to provide adequate 
passenger service for military and essen- 
tial war business travel. 
transportation problem is now so seri- 
ous that I feel obliged to renew and 
reiterate, in the strongest terms, my re- 
quest for cancellation of all such gath- 
erings.” 

The ABA decision is in keeping with 
this policy. 

ABA officers and the executive com- 
mittee will continue to be watchful for 
any situations which would make a na- 
bakers’ meeting necessary this 


American 


The passenger 


tional 
year. 

ABA Chairman Ward and President 
J. T. McCarthy are also considering 
the possibility of calling a meeting of 
the board of governors this fall, even 
though no national conference is sched- 
uled. 
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WINTHROP REDUCES VEXTRA M 
Winthrop Chemical Co. has announced 
another reduction in the cost of flour 
enrichment materials for present stand- 
ards, which are effective up to Sept. 30. 
The new price of grade A (single 
strength) VextraM is $1.86 lb in 10-lb 
lots, or $1.81 lb in lots of 25 lbs or more. 
Grade AA (double strength) is $3.51 
lb in lots of 25 lbs or more. One pound 
of grade A (single strength) VextraM 
enriches 16 bbls of flour at a cost of 
11.3c by the addition of 1 oz to 200 lbs 
of flour. Grade AA (double strength) 





enriches 32 bbls of flour by the addition 
of % oz to 200 Ibs at a cost of Ile bbl. 
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* PILLSBURY PLANT EXPANDED * 














A 2-story brick and concrete warehouse addition to the Clinton, Iowa, plant 
of Pillsbury Feed Mills is completed and in use, according to Robert P. O’Brien, 


head of Pillsbury’s commercial feed division. 


The addition, 165 by 80 ft, fronts 


on both the C. & N. W. and C. B. & Q. railroads, providing spots for 14 more 
cars as well as facilities for loading 50 to 60 more trucks per day, and additional 
storage for 5,000 to 6,000 tons of raw materials and 1,200 to 1,500 tons of 
finished stock. The warehouse and loading docks are connected to the mixing 
and bagging sections of the main plant by an overhead belt conveyor system, 


reducing manual handling to a minimum. 


An additional heavy-duty percentage-feeder line has recently been placed 
in service, bins have been re-hoppered, another weighing and bagging line has been 
added, and other machinery relocated to reduce labor and speed up handling. 
All materials are handled direct from car to bin to manufacturing lines in bulk. 
Products are protected by magnetic separators and reels at strategic points. 

Completion of this warehouse and the machinery expansion program prac- 
tically doubles the manufacturing and shipping capacity of the Clinton plant, Mr. 
O’Brien said. Production at the Atchison (Kansas) and Minneapolis feed plants 
of the company has likewise been materially stepped up during the past year 
through equipment relocations and remodeling. 





More Spreads for Breads 


Wasuineton, D. C.— (Special)—Man- 


ufacturers of preserves are strongly 
urged by the War Food Administration 
to expand production of jam, jelly, mar- 
malade and fruit butter in order to swell 
the 1943-44 supply of bread spreads for 
This action is 
part of a program designed to make pos- 


domestic consumption. 


sible increased consumption of the more 
plentiful foods, particularly cereal prod- 
ucts, through the most strategic uciliza- 
tion of less abundant foods, such as fruit 
and sugar. 

More preserves are needed to insure 
that the increased quantities of bread 
available to civilians will be highly pal 
atable. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
increased raiion allowances of sugar to 
commercial producers of preserves to 
facilitate the production of 500,000,000 
Ibs of jams, jellies and other types of 
This 
figure represents an increase of about 
200,000,000 Ibs over last year’s supply 


preserves, as called for by WFA. 


for civilians. 

Higher production of 
been made necessary by an increasing 
consumption of bread. As reflected in 
bread production estimates, in 1942 bread 
15% 
preceding vear, with another increase 
of 15% expected for 1943. More bread 
is being eaten, particularly by low-in- 
come groups, because of the gap between 
diminishing supply and growing demand 
for other staple foods such as meat and 
dairy products. With the greater num- 
ber of people now employed in industry, 
more lunches are carried to work, and 


preserves has 


consumption rose about over the 


this has raised consumption of bread in 
, it was said by the WFA. 
Along with higher bread consumption, 


sandwiches 


will be 
20% 
While supplies of mar 


the per capita butter supply 
13 Ibs for 1943-44, or 
1942. 
garine have been sharply increased and 


about less 


than for 


expanded production of peanut butter 
is planned, not enough of these spreads 
will be produced to make up for Tower 
butter supplies available to civilians, 

Production of 500,000,000 Ibs of pre- 
serves for civilians, however, is expected 
to aid materially in meeting the growing 
need for bread spreads. 
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WILLIAM C, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRATT RESIGNS 

William C. Pratt 
has resigned as manager of the North- 
west Division of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, to become vice 
president in charge of sales for Dawe’s 
Products Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
and other feeds. 


vitamin concentrates 


He will take over his new job on Oct. 1. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYS FEED 
PLANT IN WISCONSIN 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Burkhardt 
(Wis.) Mill & Elevator has been pur- 
chased by the Midland Wholesale, large 
co-operative with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. Feed capacity of the plant 
will be increased to 10 carloads daily 
by the installation of new equipment. 
Cereals also will be manufactured. The 
co-operative serves several hundred 
member stores in the Midwest. 
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little 
real life, with sales for the most part 
confined to small to medium sized lots. 
Buyers are showing no great disposi- 
tion to book for any important quanti- 
ties, but keep taking small lots to re- 
plenish stocks. 

Shipping directions are showing some 
improvement, but in 
view of the substan- 
tial backlog of or- 
ders on the books, 
millers feel that they 
could be more plen- 


Demand for flour shows very 





tiful. 
spring 


A large eastern baker was in the 

wheat market last week and 
booked about 200,000 sacks, the business 
being divided between about six mills. 
In addition, several medium sized orders 
appeared to boost the sales figure for 
the week to 80% of capacity, compared 
with 65% in the preceding week and 
37% in the corresponding period a year 
Spring wheat mills have been do- 
ing considerable business in the New 
England states during the past two 
months as prices are competitive with 
Kansas offerings, Clears are still in an 
unusual position, with mills completely 
swamped with requests. Top clears are 
selling at a better price than prevailing 
quotations on standard patents. 

In the Southwest, regular business was 
light last week. A large sale of the 
previous week was figured into the past 
week’s business and aided in posting a 
figure of 96% of capacity for the period, 
compared with 53% in the previous 
week and 35% in the similar week a 
year ago. 


ago. 


Directions are reported as 
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SMALL TO MEDIUM SIZED SALES 
DOMINATE SLOW FLOUR MARKET 


Buyers Order Small Amounts to Keep Stocks at High Levels— 
Shipping Directions Show Improvement—Soft 
Winter Sales Stalled 


satisfactory, with clears plentiful and 
export trade light. 

At Buffalo, sales and demand are very 
spotted. Most of the trade is staying 
on the sidelines, but it is expected that 
better business will develop when the 
spring wheat movement hits its peak. 
Directions are listed as improved. 

Scattered sales are reported through- 
out the East. Most markets note that 
spring wheat sales have been fairly 
active. 

At Chicago, only small lot sales ap- 
pear, although shipping directions are 
improved. Soft winter wheat business 
is completely stalled by the prevailing 
price ceilings. 

On the Pacific Coast there is some im- 
provement in demand, largely because 
of army and navy buying. Ceilings con- 
tinue to handicap business. 

With every section of the country re- 
porting an increase, flour production ad- 
vanced to 8,122,655 sacks (cwt) last 
week, compared with 3,037,926 in the 
previous week and 2,715,150 a year ago, 
according to reports compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILER, based on figures 
from mills which account for 67% of the 
output of the United States. Two years 
ago the figure was 2,335,470 sacks and 
three years ago 2,489,085. Compared 
with the preceding week, the Northwest 
milled 1,000 sacks more, the Southwest 
17,000, Buffalo 40,000, and the north 
Pacific Coast 27,000, There was no 
change reported in the central and south- 
eastern states. Complete details of pro- 
duction by various sections are listed 
in the table on the opposite page. 





FEED MARKETS REMAIN STRONG, WITH 
OFFERINGS STILL LIMITED 


a 
Production Continues to Go Into Consumption as Fast as Made— 
More Liberal Corn Movement Reported—Rains Revive 
Pastures—Index Figure Slightly Up 


Feed markets remain very strong as 
offerings are still limited and produc- 
tion of all feedstuffs continues to go into 
consumption as fast as made. The gen- 
eral tension has lessened a little as a 
more liberal country movement of corn 
takes place, easing 
the tight situation 
somewhat which has 
prevailed there for 
some weeks. In the 
meantime, the de- 
mand types of feed remains 
urgent. Beneficial rains have fallen over 
a wide territory, reviving pastures and 
greatly aiding corn and other row crops. 

A further encouraging factor is the 
August government crop estimate which 
adds 44,071,000 bus to wheat production 
and 168,159,000 bus to corn prospects 
over the July estimates. This increase 
of about 4,708,000 tons in prospective 
corn production is partially offset by a 
decrease of about 973,504 tons in oats, 
barley and rye, Scattered offerings of 
bran have made their appearance while 
crushers offer linseed meal in a very 










Prices 
About the 


Same 


for all 


moderate way for shipment from new 
crop crushings. Such bookings are ex- 
tremely limited, however, and confined 
to single car lots. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices shows a slight 
change to 187.6 compared with 187.5 for 
the previous week and 159.4 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Feed production declined a little last 
week and amounted to 80,700 tons com- 
pared with 81,800 tons the previous week 
and 80,000 tons a year ago. The wheat 
feed situation at Minneapolis continues 
quite tight, but here and there a 
car of bran makes its appearance. 
These sell quickly at the full ceiling 
prices. Even though mills are apparent- 
ly getting in better shape on filling old 
contracts, feed for later delivery is of- 
fered in very limited quantities since 
more than the usual feed tonnage is 
being reserved by the mills for the mixed 
car demand, which at the present time 
is heavy. 


Millfeeds continued in excellent re- 


quest at Chicago with output still below 
levels to bring about supplies equal to 
the urgent inquiry which prevails. 

At Kansas City new trade in mill- 
feeds is almost a blank with the atten- 
tion of dealers and grinders still cen- 
tered largely on transactions in ground 
feed wheat. Deliveries from mills against 
outstanding wheat feed contracts, how- 
ever, are making good progress. 

At. Buffalo there is also no change 
in the situation with tone strong and 
no general offerings available. Output 
at that market is also slightly smaller 
than during the previous week. 

The broader movement of corn to ter- 
minals and processing points has en- 
abled corn processors to resume opera- 
tions and production has stepped up ma- 
terially. Output of gluten feed and glu- 
ten meal, however, still continues far 
short of supplying trade needs. Gluten 
feed’and meal production in July from 
corn ground for domestic shipment, only 
totaled 69,632 tons, which is slightly 
more than in June but less than in July 


<> 
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last season, reflecting the difficulty in 
obtaining corn supplies. Quotations con- 
tinue mainly nominal at $82.50 for glu- 
ten feed and $42.50 for gluten meal, f.o.b. 
processing points. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


With the growing movement of new 
crop flaxseed, linseed crushers are in- 
clined to make scattered offerings of 
linseed meal and a few limited bookings 
are made for August and September 
shipments at ceiling levels. Only limit- 
ed quantities are booked as crushers 
aim to confine bookings to single car 
lots direct to the country trade when- 
ever possible. No trade takes place 
in soybean meal. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


An excellent demand continues for al! 
of the ground grain feeds. Offerings. 
however, are sparingly made as_ mills 
and grinders are well sold ahead. Grind 
ers favor orders which permit bulk load 
ing because of the shortage of labo: 
needed to sack and load this material. 





Flour Output Continues to Show 
Gain Over Last Year’s Figures 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour produc- 
tion in June amounted to 8,383,989 bbls 
as compared with 7,852,549 bbls in the 
month previous and 8,279,079 bbls in 
June, 1942, according to figures recently 
released by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 

Wheat ground in June, 1943, amount- 
ed to 37,892,935 bus as compared with 
35,482,034 bus reported for May, 1943, 
and 37,841,715 bus reported for June, 
1942. These figures were reported by 
897 concerns or companies for 1,018 
mills, which operated at 55.4% of their 
daily 24-hour capacity. 

Offal from the wheat ground in June 
amounted to 643,083,843 Ibs. Of the 
1,018 mills for which reports were re- 
ceived in June, 993 accounted for 104,- 
532,031 bbls or 93.9% of the total wheat- 
flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as 
shown by the returns of the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures, 1939. Eighty- 
eight mills, with a daily capacity of 
25,129 bbls, were idle in June and 14 
mills, with a daily capacity 12,419 bbls, 
were engaged exclusively in the produc- 
tion of granular flour. 





NAZIS SOW MINES IN 
AFRICAN WHEAT 


Before the wheat crop in North 
Africa could be harvested, it was 
necessary to send sappers into the 
fields to clear away the mines plant- 
ed among the wheat by the fleeing 
German army. Herbert Parisius of 
the OFRRO directed the harvest aft- 
er he found that North Africa had 
been stripped of food by the Nazis. 
He obtained oil, binder twine and 
spare parts for farm machinery and 
the crop was harvested. North Africa 
is now nearly back to normal. and its 
grain surplus may run as high as 
500,000 tons, OFRRO officials esti- 
mate. Shipments of 40,000 tons tided 
the North Africans over the crisis 
until the crop could be harvested. 


In June, 45 of the 1,018 mills reported 
the production of 1,046,664 bbls of gran 
ular flour, the grinding of 5,636,532 bus 
of wheat and the production of 133, 
744,872 lbs of offal. These figures, ex 
cept as to the number of mills, are no! 
included in the statistics presented in 
this report. 

Of the total flour reported for June. 
1943, Kansas produced 16,7%; New 
York, 12.4%; Minnesota, 11.9%; Mis 
souri, 8.6%, and Texas, 6.2%. 

Stocks of wheat held by mills on June 
30 amounted to 151,911,850 bus, com- 
pared with 146,129,624 bus on the sani 
day of 1942, the Department of Con 
merce reported. Wheat-flour stocks in 
all positions held by the mills amounted 
to 5,054,969 bbls. 

Of the total stocks of wheat held on 
June 30 by the mills, 27,392,968 bus 
were stored for others. Of the 124,518, 
882 bus owned by the mills, 91.9% was in 
private terminal elevators, in transit ani 
in mills and mill elevators attached to 
mills, 4.7% in public terminal elevators. 
and 3.4% in country elevators. 
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EARL BRANSON IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Earl Branson, wh: 
rejoined the Larabee Flour Mills Co 
recently, is now stationed in Kansas 
City at the head office and will mak: 
his home in. that city, Mr. Branson firs‘ 
joined the Larabee company in 1925, 
then left to become associated with the 
Quaker Oats Co. in 1941. Mrs. Branso: 
and their daughter will move to Kansa- 
City shortly. 
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FEED FUTURES MARKET 
CONTINUES STALEMATED 


Millfeed futures continue in the sam 
old rut, with no activity whatsoever 





. There is no change from ceiling prices 


Demand is still heavy. Buyers are se 
curing some of their wants from th: 
cash tharket, but offerings are few and 
far between. 





he 


id 
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WHEAT PRICES FOLLOW 
FEED GRAINS TREND 


War Developments, Movement of Spring 
Wheat to Market and CCC Buying 
Check Speculative Interest 


Wheat futures are lower, influenced 
principally by weakness in rye and feed 
grains, resulting from the removal of 
restrictions on corn selling. Speculative 
interest in wheat is held in check by 
continued encouraging war developments 

and steadily mount- 







ing movement of 
spring wheat to 
northwestern termi- 
nals where buying 
by the CCC at prices 
equivalent to loan rates appears to dom- 
inate the situation. 





Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Harvesting of spring wheat is in full 
swing in North Dakota and Minnesota 
with yields reported good to excellent. 
Damage from stem rust is negligible. 
Harvesting of winter wheat is active in 
the Rocky Mountain region and in the 
north Pacifie states and has been prac- 
tically completed elsewhere. 

Good rains have benefited late crops 
and pastures in the Canadian prairie 
provinces. Harvesting is making rapid 
progress in the Red River Valley in 
Manitoba, but elsewhere in that province 
cutting will not be general until the end 
of the week. Heavy rains benefited late 
crops. Rains also brought some im- 
provement in crop conditions in Sas- 
katchewan but in other sections crops 
lost ground because of lack of moisture. 
Heavy rains were also reported in many 
districts in Alberta, but precipitation 
was light in the dry sections of the 
Southeast where crops are ripening rap- 
idly but yields are expected to be light. 
The wheat crop from fall seedings in 
Canada has been officially estimated at 
13,823,000 bus this season, compared 
with 23,391,000 harvested in 1942. The 
crop from fall sown rye is estimated at 
only about 5,379,000, compared with 18,- 
201,000 bus a year ago. The condition 
of all wheat at the end of July was 
reported at 111% of normal, oats 79%, 
harley 88% and flax 71%. 
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Cotton Goods for 
Bags Reported 
Greatly Eased 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton goods for 
bag manufacturers are reported greatly 
eased, with active purchases of bag sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs. Liberal quantities 
have. been received for delivery from 
August through November. 

July cotton consumption figures issued 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Serv- 
ice Bureau showed a sharp drop, reported 
due to difficulty in securing adequate 
labor and also partly to reluctance by 
mills to accept new business in view of 
recent war developments. 

Burlap markets continue to mark 
time, with no word from the WPB on 
the program submitted by the trade for 
handling and distributing the govern- 
ment’s purchase. Bag manufacturers 
show good interest in lightweights and 
absorb burlap against their WPB cer- 
tificates. Regular arrivals of burlap are 
reported with heavy shipments afloat and 
it is therefore expected that September 
and October allotments will be larger 





and that the situation will be somewhat 
relieved. Stocks at Calcutta at the close 
of July were considerably below June 
figures. 

The importance of paper and converted 
paper products for the packaging of es- 
sential civilian and war requirements is 
receiving primary consideration in Wash- 
ington in view of the developments of 
the last week. There has been consider- 
able publicity regarding pulp shortages 
and the appointment to the War Produc- 
tion Board of an administrator assigned 
specifically and exclusively for develop- 
ing the production of pulpwood, is re- 
garded as significant, 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.58 as compared with 
16.97 a year ago. 

¥ ¥ 
Cotton Crop Forecast Off 

New York, N. Y.—A cotton crop fore- 
cast by the Department of Agriculture 
based on Aug. 1 indications, places the 
yield at 12,558,000 bales of 500 Ibs 
gross weight, or 2.1% below 1942 pro- 
duction. An all-time record for high 
yield of 279.4 lbs per acre is indicated, 
compared with an average of 217 lbs. 
All states are well above the average 
except California and Arizona. Weevil 
infestation is below average, and the 
crop is generally earlier than usual with 
harvesting progressing rapidly. 
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FDA CEREAL PURCHASES LISTED 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—Pur- 

chases by FDA of cereal products dur- 

ing the past week included: 

From J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., f.o.b. 
plant at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 459,200 Ibs 
of biscuits (hard bread) at 11.97¢ lb, 
packed 25 lbs net weight, in hermetically 
sealed square cans for export. 

From Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. Cedar 
Rapids, 180,000 lbs quick cooking rolled 
oats, at 6.038c lb, packed 24 20-02 pack- 
ages to a case. 

From Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. New 
York City, 10 cases of rolled oats, regu- 
lar, packed 36 20-0z tins to a case, at 
$5.15 per case, and same quantity, same 
packaging, of quick cooking rolled oats, 
at $5.15 per case. 

From San Francisco Milling Co., f.o.b. 
San Francisco pier, 3,200,000 Ibs of 
rolled barley, packed in 75-lb net burlaps 
or cottons, at $2.8514 per 100 Ibs. 
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CCC BUYS 5,000,000 BUS 
OF WHEAT IN 10 DAYS 


Total purchases by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. of Canadian and domestic 
wheat in commercial markets in the first 
10 days of its new program to bolster 
federal stocks depleted by feed wheat 
sales amounted to approximately 5,000,- 
000 bus, it was announced in Washing- 
ton. 

Of the total 2,333,000 bus were bought 
at Minneapolis and other markets outside 
of Chicago at the loan rate or less, and 
2,500,000 bus were booked from Canada 
between July 27 and Aug. 7. Part was 
purchased through commercial ‘channels 
and part on track. All of the grain 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » 2» ® 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous Aug. 15, Aug. 16 Aug. 17 

Aug. 14, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
PS eas cape ceapeneeenbes *679,883 678,843 606,976 549,780 552,904 
EE. 6.06605 00-650 00.0:0:08440-0 1,111,078 1,094,440 1,032,077 1,008,034 831,650 
DE sananne rerio esen cg eeesn 474,821 434,138 348,092 377,175 396,267 
Central and Southeast ......... +531,275 532,000 450,894 320,652 409,566 
North Pacific Const .....ccesces 325,598 298,505 277,111 79,829 298,698 
MEO EPEL PRT eer ee 3,122,655 3,037,926 2,715,150 2,335,470 2,489,085 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 

Crop-year flour production 
-—————_——Percentage of activity-——_____—_, c——- July 1 to———_", 
Aug. 14, Previous Aug. 15, Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 14, Aug. 15, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 64 64 56 49 49 4,068,666 3,773,101 
Southwest ....... 80 79 74 73 60 7,137,746 6,541,416 
BOUMIAE® ace vcescss 80 75 60 65 69 2,834,601 2,493,227 
Central and S. E.. 71 72 67 55 59 3,410,407 2,665,873 
N. Pacific Coast.. 79 72 69 20 70 1,648,219 2,035,010 
TOtAls .ccscee 75 73 66 57 59 19,099,639 17,508,627 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output’ _ tivity 
Aug. 8-14 ....... 814,380 699,144 86 
Previous week 814,380 695,795 85 
Year ago ....... 814,380 622,290 76 
Two years ago... 814,380 584,190 72 
Five-year AVerTage ...-eeeereecevees 70 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2. cece cereerceees 69 
Kansas City 
Aug. 8-14 ....... 352,800 232,877 66 
Previous week 352,800 218,408 62 
Year ago ......- 352,800 231,262 66 
Two years ago... 352,800 248,054 70 
Five-year AVCTABE ...eee ee eereeeeee 68 
Ten-year AVETAZE .oscceeeseceeeees 68 
Wichita 
Aug. 8-14 ....... 111,132 88,474 80 
Previous week 111,132 85,787 77 
Year ago ......+- 111,132 87,048 78 
Two years ago... 111,132 85,824 77 
Salina 
Aug. 8-14 ....++- 109,956 90,583 82 
Previous week 109,956 94,450 86 
Teese BOP ccexnce 109,956 91,477 83 
Two years ago... 109,956 89,966 82 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. B14 crcccse 269,100 208,935 77 
Previous week 269,100 196,829 73 
Year BHO ccceses 256,368 176,837 69 
Two years ago... 256,368 16,782 7 
Five-year A@Verage 2... ee eeeeeeeeeee 59 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..eccecceeesseece 65 

Portland District 

Aug. 8-14 ....+.-- 143,200 116,663 81 
Previous week 143,200 101,676 71 
Year ago ...-++- 143,472 112,034 70 
Two years ago... 146,216 63,047 43 
Five-year AVerage ......-eeeeeeeees 71 
Ten-year AVETABE .....cceeeeeecves 65 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Bee, Bele ccccse 738,822 406,508 55 
Previous week 738,822 422,371 57 
BOOP OBO scccere 738,822 384,730 62 
Two years ago... 763,518 357,680 46 
WOVOVPORE GVOTERS oo vicccsccceveses 48 
TOM-YeOAr AVEOTABCS ...ccsccccccccces 50 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 8-14 ....... 319,284 273,375 86 
Previous week 319,284 256,472 80 
CORP BHO wrrcces 353,388 222,246 63 
Two years ago... 351,036 192,100 55 
Fivé-year A@V@rage ......ssseccceces 59 
TORVORP GVOPRES 22 cc cccvcacceeees 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pct. ac- 
output tivity 


AUG. 8-14 2.2000 *743,466 531,275 71 
Previous week -*741,702 532,000 72 
WORF BBO .occece 676,082 150,894 67 
Two years ago... 584,707 320,652 55 
Five-year average ....---serceccees 61 
Ten-year AVETABE ......+sseeeecece 62 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
AUG. B-14 ccccces 577,416 474,821 80 
Previous week ° 416 434,138 75 
Year afO ..-eees 577,416 348,092 60 
Two years ago... 568,008 377,175 65 
Five-year AVerTage ....-.-eeeeeeeees 70 
Ten-year AVETAGZE 2... sscvescvvese 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
Pio ae By all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, 


7-—Combined—, 


. Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug. 8-14 ....-- 26,849 184,886 13,809 88,455 10,998 60,369 51,656 333,710 
Previous week .. 26,517 13,636 8,306 48,459 
Two weeks ago.. 28,171 12,623 8,247 a 49,041 : oe 
1943 ..ccccccves 24,853 166,785 11,865 77,634 6,660 50,339 43,378 294,758 
1941 .nccccevees 24,133 165,263 10,664 76,322 7,216 48,923 42,013 290,508 
De ccseseasawe 19,990 150,631 10,588 70,954 7,582 48,742 38,160 270,327 
|) eee 21,652 153,615 11,527 75,822 7,562 49,860 40,739 279,297 
Five-yr. average 23,495 164,236 11,691 77,837 8,004 51,647 43,190 293,720 





was bought for the account of the Chi- 
cago regional office of the CCC and was 
available for immediate sale as feed 
wheat. 

The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
is dominated by continuous buying by 
the CCC. This agency is taking the 
ordinary quality offerings, 12 to 138% 
protein stuff, and paying a premium of 
3@31%c bu over the September option 
for it. Receipts were heavy last week 
—3,852 cars—but a fair clean-up was 
reported. Mills bid lc premium over 
the above basis for 14% protein, 31/,c 


over for 15% protein and 7c over for 
16% protein. Movement of new crop is 
getting under way. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
14, in bushels (0900's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 








Baltimore ....... £98 
BROGROR .cccccitese 1,100 ‘ as ve 
BOUMOIO nc ceecccecs 2,366 819 111 857 
BMOOt .cccvces os sa 3,000 
New York .....-. 701 o* 
Afloat ........ 533 oe 
Philadelphia .... 1,071 oe 
LOGS 2. cccsccece 212 177 
Totals ...2.00. 6,681 819 111 4,034 
Aug. 7, 1943 ... 7,611 1,195 111 1,249 
Aug. 15, 1942 ... 13,616 a 288 104 
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BULK OF WHEAT ACREAGE INCREASE 
SOUGHT IN GREAT PLAINS STATES 


——<p—- 


WEA Sets 1944 Acreage Goal for Nation at 68,000,000 Acres, an 
Increase of 26% Over 1943 Seeding—Large Increases 
Scheduled for Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 


State wheat acreage goals for 1944 peoples are liberated from Axis domi- 
































representing an apportionment of the nation, WFA officials point out. 
national goal for 68,000,000 acres were Wheat acreage goals for all states 
announced last week end by the War follow: iat heh nities 
Food Administration. That acreage is Wetimated 
1 
26% above the 1943 acreage. 1944 wheat planted 
. s ae arvreage ia State and region— acreage goals acreage 
Most of the increased acreage iS woine..............+-.s. A "2 
sought in the great plains states from New York Sey eer er 310 278 
A . NOW JOTRON cccceccsceccs 75 2 
Montana and North Dakota to Texas. pennsylvania ............ 850 806 
Kansas, the largest wheat producing ethene Wieden ..... 1.237 1.148 
state, has a 14,000,000-acre goal—more Perey 
id lees ies age cr EE Ny ae ne Se 1,650 1,644 
than 2,500,000 acres above the 1943 al- Indiana |...........-...- 1,300 1073 
. The y - P SE 6.604 4) Ob O400.000456 1,500 1,156 
lotment. The North Dakota goal of I ialalldatel tide she 957 
10,000,000 acres is about 2,000,000 acres Wisconsin ........6+++++ ae  . 

‘ . Minnesota ....--eeeeeeees ’ 

more than that state’s 1943 allotment. jowa ......)2 222 lilt: 200 210 
> j P ; ee | > are Missouri ...ceceececseees 2,235 1,225 
Other high goal states, in order, ale om ow 2 eaten 3800 3135 
Oklahoma, ‘Texas, Montana, Nebraska. UN i nik-6-66 5105-0444 4,100 3,058 
Smaller increases are wanted in the North Central ......... 16,835 13,399 
In cific y 1eES ‘ ; : - as ‘ 
Pacific Northwest, and in the soft red See ee ee $0 $0 
winter wheat area of the corn belt. Maryland ..........+.++- 385 304 
: WRN Geog badestee sie 550 492 
Farmers in the southern and eastern west Virginia .......... 130 108 
atea are 2 aintai iY acre- North Carolina .......... 550 539 
states are urged to maintain their acre a... rt 397 
age in order to supply wheat for local Tennessee .......+-..++++ 425 375 
food and feed. East Central Region... 2,555 2,274 
County goals will be established on the goutn Carolina ......... 400 218 
basis of the state goals for 1944. WFA pa errr eee 400 260 
a “ OPIGH cece seeseseseere eee eee 
Administrator Marvin Jones said that Alabama ............00. 18 18 
: . : oo ‘ . : — Per er eee 20 12 
in planning wheat plantings on individ-  (Aivansas 35 He 
ual farms, farmers should reserve land Oklahoma .............+: 5,800 3,800 
. Louisiana .....eeeeeeeeee eee eee 
for other needed crops, such as flax, dry Texas ...........c0ceeee 5,000 3,491 
beans and peas, potatoes, canning crops, Southern Region ...... 11,673 7.930 
soybeans and feed crops. — 
ae P North Dakota ..........+. 10,000 8,011 
Farm acreage allotments, however, will kansas .................. 14,000 10,458 
> P ? a . av Montana ...... 4,100 3,973 
not be made for 1944. Farmers may gala 1000 897 
plant as much or as little wheat as they Wyoming 275 238 
2 on ° . Colorado 1,650 1,380 
wish, but county WFA officials will sug- New Mexico 400 350 
gest division of the county quotas. ATIZONA «oes eee ee eee ees 30 429 
. . x sine si WRB cc cccccacsteccccecves 275 236 
Total consumption of wheat in recent Nevada ...............5: 20 19 
rears has i reased largely because of Washington .........+e0. 2,300 2,409 
years has increased largely because o a al a a 950 882 
its use for livestock feed. Demands for California ........eeeeeee 700 526 
flour and other wheat products are ex- Western Region ....... 35,700 29,408 
pected to become greater as starving nitea states ........... 68.000 54,159 


—— << 


Weather Conditions Generally 
Favorable for Crop Production 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Weather conditions during the past week generally have 
been favorable for growing crops and for harvesting. High temperatures were gen- 
eral over the midwest and some sections of the Corn Belt report good rains. Corn 
and soybean crops are reported in good condition with the exception of some areas 
in Ohio and Indiana. The farm labor situation is acute in many sections of the 
Northwest at the peak demand of the harvest season. Preliminary yield reports indi- 
cate that North Dakota has come through with another bumper crop. 
but in the main are reported as good to excellent. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The severest hail storms of the season were received in a 
portion of the area served by the Occident Elevator Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., that organization’s crop report states. The storms cut through the 
territory west of Bismarck, N. D., running down as far as Valley City. “If it had 
not been for this hail loss, we would say that eastern Montana and the western 
two-thirds of North Dakota would average 25 bus to the acre on wheat,’ the 
writer of the report states. He adds that the loss from hail this year will be the 
heaviest for several seasons. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA City, OkLA.—Continuation of an extended drouth period is reflected 
in the further decline of the Oklahoma corn crop prospects. In the northeastern 
counties, the crop is in poor condition but in the southeastern and south-central 
sections, prospects are fair since much of the crop matured early. Late-planted 
corn is a total failure. Early-planted sorghums are heading and the crop is in fair 
to good condition in the western portion and poor to fair in other areas, Good 
yields and good prices are reported as the alfalfa seed harvest is under way. 


* * * 
HELENA, Mont.—Harvesting of Montana’s prospective near record wheat crop 
got under way last week end in many parts of the state with farmers facing a 


Yields vary, 
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still-acute labor and custom combine shortage. It is estimated that 100 custom 
combines with crews are needed in eastern Montana to harvest 500,000 acres of crops 
threatening to be left standing. Temperatures during the past week were favorable 
to crop growth generally and local areas in southwestern and central Montana 
received beneficial rainfall. Spring grains have showed signs of burning in some 
localities. Winter wheat turned rapidly in eastern and central sections, with harvest 
in full swing in Yellowstone, Rosebud and nearby counties. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Good rains, with heaviest precipitation in Manitoba, improved 
crop prospects in western Canada last week. The added moisture will help crops to 
fill, particularly late stands. Barley cutting is general in Manitoba and extending into 
Saskatchewan. Wheat and oats have been cut in all three provinces. These opera- 
tions should be general in Manitoba and large sections of Saskatchewan this week, 
but will not be general in some northern areas of Saskatchewan and most of the 
northern half of Alberta until the end of August. Private estimates on wheat produc- 
tion in western Canada range from 250,000,000 to almost 280,000,000 bus. 


* * * 


ToLevo, On10.—It has become clear that the wheat crop in Ohio is not likely t 
reach earlier estimates in size and quality. Out of the crop previously estimated «1 
about 26,000,000 bus, possibly not more than 15,000,000 bus will be suitable for milliny 
foour. There will be only a small amount of No. 1 and No. 2 wheat. Corn is goin: 
to be quite variable. Some fields are in splendid condition while others are good fv: 
only silage. The outlook for soybeans is perhaps the best of any of the grain «» 
seed crops. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Slightly above-normal temperatures and light to heavy 
showers provided good growing weather during the past week. In a few areas heavy 
corn borer damage was reported, but for the whole state the damage is not severe 
and the crop is generally fair to very good in condition. Some plowing is being 
done and soybeans have made good progress and are in excellent condition. Oats 
harvest is completed with yields mostly poor to fair. Threshing of small grains is 
completed and haying is practically done. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, OrmjGON.—Crop conditions in this section continue very good with 
harvesting proceeding under cool weather and ideal conditions generally. 


<> 


New Crop Wheat Makes Fine 
Bread, R. J. Clark Reports 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour milled from 
the new crop of Kansas hard red winter 
wheat, with minor adjustments in baking 
procedures, makes “very fine” bread, 
Rowland J. Clark, director of research 
for the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas, concludes in his annual review. 

By baking samples of flour made from 
wheat taken from different sections of 
Kansas, and then making bread from a 
composite sample as well, Mr. Clark 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

Dough elasticity is about the same as 
on old crop wheat, with improvement 
expected when the new crop ages. 

Absorption is slightly less than on 
old crop, but this, too, will be improved 
with age. Good bread, however, can be 
baked from this year’s crop over a 
range of 2% difference in absorption. 
Not all crops have this characteristic. 

Mixing time averages shorter this year 
than last. New flour, however, is not 
particularly sensitive to mixing. 





putting it back to the dough stage at 83°. 

Fermentation tolerance is excellent, 
with a wide range of dough periods re- 
sulting in good bread. The old crop 
started out a year ago by making good 
bread on a 65% sponge. This year it 
started to produce its best bread at 60 to 
63% sponge. 
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ADJUSTABLE PRICING OF 
GRAIN DOORS APPROVED 


WasuincTon, D. C.— (Special) Sell- 
ers of “General Manager” type ‘grain 
doors have been authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration to charge prices 
adjustable later on to new maximums 
which may be established. 
which are 7 feet by 20 inches by 2 
inches, are vitally needed by railroads «t 
this time of heavy’ grain movement, tl 
OPA pointed out in disclosing that i 
creased cost of lumber made necessar\ 

Sponge fermentation is longer. Stiff- an upward revision in the pricing ‘0 
ness of the sponge is the same. This is prevent any stoppage in the supply «f 
based upon setting the sponge at 75° F,, the millions of doors required. 





The doors. 





Canada’s Wheat Carry-over at 
601,477,184-Bu All-Time High 


Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s wheat car- 
ry-over in all positions on July 31, 1943, 
reached an all-time high of 601,477,184 
bus, as compared with 428,752,337 a 
year ago, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

New records were also reached in the — 
carry-overs of coarse grains. Oats was 
placed at 149,324,136 bus, compared 


with 28,507,000 a year ago; barley 6. 
263,707, against 10,821,000; rye 15,277. 
088, against 3,353,203; 3,740,121. 
against 1,027,040. 

The carry-over on farms was place! 
at 197,000,000 bus of wheat, 118,404.00) 
‘bus of oats, 41,814,000 bus of barley. 
6,086,000 bus of rye and 394,000 bus 0! 
flax. 


flax 
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; ae Turnover in bakery help—and untrained 
people in the shop—make good baker’s flours doubly important 
in upholding the uniform quality of your breads, cakes and sweet goods. 
So bakers everywhere are depending more and more on well 
known brands of Commander-Larabee flours that assure them good strong doughs 
to help control the effects of occasional variations in shop procedure these days. 
Commander-Larabee flours are milled especially for bakers, 
from best selected wheats. You’ll find them always uniform to the 
same high standards of baking quality. They furnish a sound foundation for best 
- results under all conditions of baking procedure. And there’s a 
type and grade of Commander-Larabee flour milled to meet your particular 


shop conditions. Let the Commander or Larabee representative tell 


you more about these good flours for today’s baking requirements. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS/ Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 


Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 


. 
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A Difficult Position 
‘e) 


Flour distributors, as well as all other 
handlers of foods, are in an uncertain 
and difficult position so far as the out- 
look of the government’s food program 
is concerned. The administration ap- 
pears determined to “hold the line” 
against any price advances, even those 
necessary to defray cost of operations. 
Instead, it offers subsidies. Comment- 
ing on this, the Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, recently said: 

“Although subsidies provide an obvi- 
ous means of bridging the gap between 
the farmer and the consumer, they are 
a superficial remedy that holds no prom- 
ise of reconciling the conflicting objec- 
tives involved in the handling of the 
food problem and that may, in the final 
analysis, aggravate the price instability 
that it is intended to prevent.” 

The Guaranty Survey further warned 
of “the possibility that our system of 
food production and distribution may 
prove unequal to the huge task of ade- 
quately andthe 
other peoples that are and presumably 
will be dependent upon us for subsist- 
ence during the war and the early post- 
war period.” 


supplying ourselves 


While such a danger exists, it would 
be greatly lessened if all food distribu- 
tion, and particularly that of flour, would 
be approached under- 
standing and practical viewpoint. The 
distribution of flour has reached a high 
point of efficiency through long years of 
experience. 


from a more 


The use of this experience 
is the only means by which future trou- 
ble will be avoided. 


Mark-up Difficulties 
fe) 


Wholesale grocers and food jobbers 
now operating under MPR 237, from 
which flour jobbers were transferred to 
MPR296 at the request of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, are 
finding it extremely difficult to do busi- 
ness under its restrictions. We hope this 
comes to the attention of the few flour 
jobbers who felt they would be better 
off to remain under MPR 237. 

While the expressed intent of the act 
creating OPA was not to disturb exist- 
ing business practices, nevertheless many 
food jobbers maintain that it is virtually 
impossible to continue the operation of 
their businesses under a regulation that 
completely overlooks increased costs of 
food distribution, such as higher taxes, 
higher labor costs, higher transportation 
costs and the various other unavoidable 
factors which have increased the expense 
of doing business. 

It is true, of course, that flour jobbers 
have been unable to secure an advance 
in their allowable margin that would be 


in keeping with their historical back- 
ground. Nevertheless they are not as 
restricted as they would be under MPR 
237. 
this regulation was written, are finding 
it almost impossible to do business un- 
der it. 


Even wholesale grocers, for whom 


Along this line the following para- 
graph from the policy declarations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States’ War Council is pertinent: 

“At the and retail levels 
controls should be in terms of regula- 
tions allowing merchants to add to the 
cost of 


wholesale 


their established 
percentages of mark-up, in order that 
they may maintain their business exis- 
In all price controls full account 
should be taken of changes in labor and 
other costs. Price control should not be 


merchandise 


tence. 


administered for purposes of profit 
control.” 
Sales Continue Gain 


fe} ; 

It is encouraging to note that, despite 
shortages of many items, independent 
food continue to very 
healthy gain in volume. For example, 
according to released by the 
Census Bureau, these stores reported a 
gain of 23% for June of this year as 
compared with June, 1942. They showed 
a gain of 3% in June over the previous 
month. 


stores show a 


figures 


This trend probably indicates several 
things: first, that the public is buying 
in larger amounts than ever, and, sec- 
ond, that the retailers are concentrating 
on those lines which are available. This 
is particularly encouraging for whole- 
sale flour distributors, despite the diffi- 
culties caused by the lack of shortening. 
It indicates the volume of business that 
may be expected when the shortening 
situation is adjusted, which, in the in- 
terest of all concerned, should be done 
in the very near future. 


Danger in Subsidies 
fe) 


Laying aside for the moment the eco- 
nomic danger of subsidies for the food 
industries, including flour distribution, 
probably the greatest evil of any such 
plan is the political control that would 
be placed over industry by it. Any busi- 
ness or industry which is the recipient of 
large sums of money from the govern- 
ment is placed under a direct obligation 
which would be difficult to throw off 
without danger of losing the subsidy. 
Naturally if many industries were placed 
under subsidies, no one group could af- 
ford to throw them off. Competitive con- 
ditions would make that impossible. 

We do not know just how flour distri- 
butors would be fitted into a subsidy 
plan of economy, but we are convinced 
that they would lose much of their. busi- 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


ith the Dishritutor 








The result would be 
little short of complete government dic- 
tatorship of distribution, and, if the fu- 
ture can be judged by the past, consu- 
would be no _ better off than 
Certainly the present 


ness independence. 


mers 


they now are. 


hopeless confusion in the food field 
undér many government regulations 
gives no indication that the gov- 


ernment is better equipped to manage 
the food industry than are those prac- 
tical business who devoted 


men have 


their lives to it. 
Brokers in Food 
Distribution 

1@) 

The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion is to be commended for expanding 


its public relations 
local brokers 


program, 
or local associations, so 
that the public may become better in- 
formed of the necessary functions actu- 
ally performed by distributors. 
The food brokerage trade is rightfully 
concerned over the misconception many 


through 


these 


people have of the services they per- 
form, and of the possible confusion that 
may arise from the unpopular term “war 
broker.” 
According to 
activity will be 


present plans, initial 
conducted with local 
newspaper editors. Much evidence has 
accumulated that all editors do not un- 
derstand the economic functions of legit- 
imate food brokers. By bringing these 
facts home to them, brokers will no 
doubt prevent many unjust and unfair 
statements being made against their ac- 
tivities in the future. This is an un- 
dertaking to which, wherever possible, 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors should lend assistance. 


Wholesalers’ Margins 
fe) 


Wholesale grocers, as compared with 
confronted 
with entirely different rules and regu- 
lations in the respective price ceiling 
orders under which they work. Both 
have their problems, and, in some ways 
it appears that wholesale grocers are 
faced with more serious ones than are 
the jobbers. 


wholesale flour jobbers, are 


For example, it is understood that 
OPA is studying the plight of the gro- 
cers, and possibly may permit an up- 
ward revision if it finds that conditions 
justify this. However, what might be 
a fair margin on one item today may be 
entirely out of line tomorrow, based on 
the grocers’ complete business picture. 

For example, some of the items on 
which grocers 
good profits, thus taking up the narrow 
margins of others, are rapidly disap- 
pearing from the market. Consequent- 
ly, higher margins would be required on 


are accustomed to make 


the normally low profit items to permit 
the wholesaler to remain in 
Whether or not OPA will 
remains to be seen. 


Jobbers Under MPR 296 
re) 


It should be particularly gratifying 
to those officers and members of ‘he 
National Association of Flour Distri\)- 
utors who worked so hard to have flour 
jobbers placed under MPR 296 to know 
that they will there. = Those 
most familiar with the situation rea!ize 
the many difficulties the flour jobbing 


business. 


this 


realize 


remain 


industry has been spared through being 
placed under this particular ceiling price 
order. 

However, the reaction of the jobbers 
themselves has been extremely dis.p- 


pointing. They were perfectly willing 
to have the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, and their various 


local associations, do all the work neccs- 
sary to secure their transfer from MIR 
237 to MPR 296. However, when they 
were called upon to furnish required 
information to secure a better arranze- 
ment for them under the latter 
their response was almost nil. 


order, 


Should they find themselves in a price 
squeeze with flour at its maximum price 
ceiling, they will have no one to blame 
but themselves. We know personally of 
the numerous efforts made to obtain the 
desired information about costs of op- 
eration from them, and we know of the 
all too few who co-operated. Whi 


this should be is beyond us. 


Brokerage Services 

12) 

As the war progresses, and manpower 
becomes more and more difficult to «!)- 
tain, the importance of brokers in food 
distribution is emphasized. <A _ decacle 
ago some flour and general food brokers 
regarded their position with apprehen- 
sion. Salesmen were willing to work for 
almost whatever they could get, and 
direct sales by manufacturers seemed ‘0 
be the trend. 

However, that whole picture has been 
changed. ‘Traveling is extremely ditii- 
cult, the use of automobiles in selliiz 
is drastically restricted, and various ot')- 
er conditions brought about by the w 
have placed a definite curtailment 
much direct selling. 

The flour and food broker, 
near the source of buying, and bei 
sufficiently well acquainted with the m 
jority of buyers in his community to « 
much of his business by telephone, 
providing a definitely valuable servi: 
to millers and other food manufacture! 
One of the outgrowths of the war eco! 
omy will probably be the entrenchme!:| 
of his position in food distribution | 
the postwar era. 


residi! 2 
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OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 





methods can produce... 


King Weidas Plour Mills 


Ming, /sota 





| Minneapolis 








° Patents 

° Clears 

° Ryes 

* Whole Wheat 
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OPA INCREASES SUGAR ALLOTMENT 
OF BREAD BAKERS TO 1941 LEVEL 


eiadiibnenilé 
Additional 20% Granted for Cereal and Bakery Products Which 
Contain 10% Sugar or Less—ABA Protests Differ- 
ential Rationing System, but Fruitlessly 


C.—(Special)—To 
encourage production, the Office of Price 


Wasuinoton, D. 


Administration, Aug. 13, granted an ad- 
ditional 20% allotment for the 
manufacture of low sugar content bak- 
The 
supplementary allotments, made possible 


sugar 
ery products and breakfast cereals. 


by the improved shipping situation, are 
in addition to the flat increase of 10% 
in sugar allotments to all industrial users 
announced earlier. 

The combined increases bring sugar 
allotments for low sugar content bakery 
products and breakfast cereals to 100% 
of the amount used during the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 

The differential system of 
whereby bread-type products 


rationing, 

get fa- 
vored treatment at the expense of other 
types of bakery products, is opposed by 
representatives of the baking industry, 
who have fought against that principle 
for many months in Washington. 

BAKERS SEEK EQUALITY 

The sugar situation is anything but 
sweet to the baking industry, according 
to officials of the Washington office of 
the American Bakers who 
got nowhere in their conference with 
OPA and WFA officials last week in an 
. attempt to have the additional sugar 
allotment authorized for the present 
quarter allowed to be used in any prod- 
uct the baker makes instead of the bulk 
of it being earmarked for bread alone. 


Association, 


The bakery spokesmen told Harold 
B. Rowe, director of the food rationing 
division and L. A. Baumann, his assist- 
ant in OPA’s rationing department, and 
S. R. Smith, deputy director of WFA, 
that they were not so much concerned 
with the quantity of sugar that 
available for distribution to all industrial 
users, but that it was “extremely unfair 
to impose differential rationing to indi- 
vidual products.” They pointed out that 
the commercial life of the small baker 
depended upon baking varieties, and not 
bread alone, and that any cut in the 
sugar or shortening allowances which the 
government imposed on the “little fel- 
low” would surely result in further casu- 
alties among the smaller producers. 

There suggestion that if 
OPA stands on its announced policy of 
authorizing supplemental allotments only 
to bakery products which utilize the 
greatest quantity of flour and that re- 
quire the least amount of sugar, the or- 
ganized bakers would again take their 
case to Congress and attempt to get a 
greater measure of relief than OPA’s 
new order gives. When shortening al- 
lotments were increased last April, the 
baking industry fought for and won the 
principle that all bakery products should 
have equal, horizontal treatment in ra- 
tioning and allocations. 

The extra allotment of 20%, announced 
Aug. 13, provides supplementary sugar 
only for cereals and bakery products 
which contain 10% or less sugar in pro- 
portion to the weight of flour or proc- 
essed grain content. This includes 
largely bread and _ bread-type rolls, 
breakfast cereals, both “raw” and cooked 
and baking mixes. 


was 


was some 





In computing allotments, producers 
must first determine what proportion of 
the total sugar used in 1941 was used 
in the production of these products. The 
increase is computed by finding 20% of 
the proportion used in the manufacture 
of these products in 1941, and applying 
it to the total sugar base for August, 
September and October, 1943. 

In computing allotments for bakery 
products, cereals and similar foods, one 
additional factor is taken into consid- 
A registering unit first deter- 
mines whether he used a larger percent- 
age of his total sugar allotment for the 
production of these specific items in May 
and June, 1943, or during the whole of 
1941. He may use the larger percent- 


eration. 





age in figuring his supplementary allot- 
ment. 

For example, a baker may have used 
25% of his total sugar for the selected 
items in 1941, and 30% in May and 
June, 1943. In figuring his supplemen- 
tary allotment he will be allowed a 20% 
increase on his May and June rate of 
use for the selected items, since this is 
the larger of the two percentages. This 
gives him an increased allotment of 6% 
of his total sugar base for August, 
September and October, 1943. 

A manufacturer who produces both 
cereals and bakery products must apply 
for sugar for each of these items sepa- 
rately. 

SUGAR FOR SPREADS 

At the same time, OPA announced a 
40% increase of sugar for manufacture 
of jams, jellies, preserves and fruit but- 
ters. This is in line with the WFA pro- 
gram to increase consumption of cereal 
products, particularly bread, by making 
more plentiful supply of 
fruit spreads to supplement rationed 
butter. Special provisions are being 
worked out by OPA to make additional 


available a 
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amounts of frozen fruits available for 
this purpose. 

The extra sugar allotments were made 
in amendment No. 77 to Rationing Order 
No. 3, effective Aug. 14. 
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NEW BRANCH MANAGER 

John Shoptaugh, for many years a 
flour salesman in the central states area, 
is the new manager for the yeast divi- 
sion of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., at Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Shoptaugh replaces Al Evans, 
who recently purchased Royal Bakeries, 
Kearney, Neb., from Harvey Christman. 
Mr. Evans, before becoming manager 
of the Omaha branch, was a service man 
for Anheuser-Busch. 
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$100,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
DOMINO MACARONI PLANT 


SprinGFieLp, Mo.—Domino Macaroni 
Co.’s plant at Springfield, Mo., was <e- 
stroyed by fire Aug. 11. The loss was 
estimated by President W. W. Woods 
at $100,000, with 40,000 Ibs of finished 
material being destroyed. 





¢ THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES - 





WHEAT 





No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) eee 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kanses City) O-——O—O—O—O-—-O 
No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) eeseee oe eeee @ 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) ae 





tH SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minnespolis) 
O—O—O—-O—O—© HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 


©0000 68 © © © @ @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Lovis) 
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Field Day for Cornflakes 





Feature Cereal Dishes 
on Luncheon Menus at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


New York, N. Y.—The Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on Aug. 
10 was the scene of an unusual luncheon. 
The hosts were Lucius Boomer, manager 
of the Waldorf, and Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods Corp.; the 
guests, about 300 food writers, dietitians, 
home economists, hotel and restaurant 
executives. Cocktails, a corsage or bou- 
tonniere, madrilene julienne, started pro- 
ceedings in the usual style, and then the 
main dish—cereal! The luncheon was 
given to introduce cereal dishes for lun- 
cheon, dinner and supper and to em- 
phasize delicious ways in which their 
nutritiousness, availability and inexpen- 
siveness may be utilized. 

The dishes, which will be listed on the 
Waldorf’s luncheon and dinner menus, 
consisted of corn flakes served in a 
dozen different ways to form a com- 
pletely satisfying luncheon, and topped 
off with a chocolate tart. There were 
corn flakes with fresh pears and cream 
cheese, with a baked apple and raisins, 
prunes and peaches stuffed with cream 
cheese,—fruited gelatin, and with cream 
passed to eat with them; the cereal-bowl 
luncheon contained three of the seven 
basic foods. 

With the shortage of meat supplies, 
cereal products should take a direct 
place in the diet, supplying some of the 
protein, some B vitamins, and also some 
of the calories once supplied by desserts 
and fats, Mr. Francis said. He pointed 
out the plentiful supplies that are avail- 
able at low prices, and the need for a 
greatly increased direct consumption of 
cereals in forms and at times not now 
customary. 
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HALLER ASSETS LISTED 
PirrspurGH, Pa.—Schedule of liabili- 
ties and assets of the Haller Baking 


Co. of Pittsburgh, bankrupt, has been 
filed in federal court by the receivers. 
Liabilities are given as $464,905 and as- 
sets as $398,064. Real estate is valued 
at $226,737. Secured claims total $120,- 
864 and unsecured claims $284,720. 
Wages due employees are listed at $9,- 
449. Directors are Frank B. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Lizzie L. Haller, Edward W. 
Damaske and William J. Aiken, Jr. 
They elected Mr. Lawrence president, 
succeeding the late Fred C. Haller, who 
founded the bakery in 1915. Mrs. Haller 
was named vice president and Mr. 
Damaske secretary-treasurer. 
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FLOUR EXPORT OFFICE CLOSED 
The flour export office of the War 

Food Administration at Kansas City, 

Mo., was closed on Aug. 14. The rec- 

ords of the office will be transferred 

to the Chicago office, which will handle 
all business heretofore handled ‘by both 
the Kansas City and Chicago offices. 

The office at Portland, Oregon, and this 

office will continue to handle business 

pertaining to the export programs until 
they are completely liquidated. The 
address of the Chicago office, which is 
in charge of Marcus A. Daly, is: Food 

Distribution Administration, 5 South 

Wabash Avenue, Room 2116, Chicago 3, 

Ill; telephone: Central 7340. 
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% Merck & Co. Jeep *% 


Workers in Factory No. 17 at the 
main plant of Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., recently presented a jeep 
to the U. S. Army which was purchased 
through their subscriptions to War 
Bonds and Stamps. The presentation 
was made at a brief ceremony which 
was attended by officials and employees 
of the company, and by representatives 
of the army and Treasury Department. 
Factory No. 17, one of more than 60 
buildings at the Merck plant, produces 
several vital chemical products which the 
company is supplying to the armed 
forces of the United Nations. 














Pitfall in Grocery Mark-up 
Rule for Some Food Products 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—An 
unsuspected pitfall for producers of 
processed foods and certain miscella- 
neous food products which do not have 
specific ceiling prices, such as baking 
powder, pearl barley and cornstarch is 
contained in section 6 of MPR 421 which 
establishes price control over grocery 
items at wholesale levels, 

Under this section OPA may direct 
wholesalers to recalculate ceiling prices 
for an item when a supplier’s ceiling 
price is changed. Many suppliers of 
grocery trade items who have been sell- 
ing certain items of their lines at prices 
below ceilings are now reported as in- 
creasing prices to ceiling levels, Between 
July 26 and Aug. 5 wholesalers and re- 
tailers are required under MPR 421-422 
and 423 to calculate their ceiling prices 
by using an appropriate margin mark- 
up over delivered costs. When such cal- 
culation has been made neither of these 
two classes of sellers is permitted to 
recalculate except upon express permis- 
Sion from OPA. There is nothing in 
the regulations which requires OPA to 
authorize such recalculation. 

Sellers of soups or baking powder for 
which specific price action has not been 





taken by OPA should take notice of this 
situation. If at some time after the 
July 26-Aug. 5 period it becomes neces- 
sary or advisable for them to move sell- 
ing prices up to ceilings they may find 
that their products will meet resistance 
at wholesale levels when the wholesale 
trade learns that OPA authorizations for 
recalculations is optional with that 
agency. The producer who has used 
items of his line as leaders also may 
find his competitive position at retail 
disturbed even though he moves his 
present selling price to ceilings now. It 
is pointed out here in trade circles that 
in the present short market once a re- 
tailer calculates his ceiling price at 
higher levels it is extremely unlikely 
that he will return to the lower selling 
price for that item. In this way the 
producer or processor will find that his 
competitive price advantage at retail 
has been taken away. 

Price officials at OPA say that they 
do not contemplate the authorization of 
price recalculations except in extreme 
cases. One of the purposes of these 
regulations was to do away with appeals 
for price adjustment and any trend to 
this condition on a broad scale would 
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* BORDEN CO. BUYS SOYBEAN PLANT * 











ti A i aT area 


Acquisition of the property, good will and other assets of the Soy Bean 
Processing Co. of Waterloo, Iowa, by the Borden Co. of New York has been 
announced by C. F. Kieser, vice president of the Borden Co. in charge of its 
Special Products Division. The Iowa business will continue under the manage- 
ment of its president, C. E. Butler, as an operating division of the Borden Co. 

“We have acquired the Soy Bean Processing Co. business to augment our 
facilities for the manufacture of vitamin-fortified supplements for poultry and ani- 
mal feeds,” Mr. Kieser said. “Our policy will be to continue the present rela- 
tionships with the Iowa company’s customers and growers witb the hope of 


expanding them in the future.” 


The plant produces soy products for human and animal consumption. Since 
it started processing the 1942 bean crop last October, tne plant has been in 


continuous 24-hour daily production. 


It has 60,000 scuare feet of floor space, 


a power plant, and concrete elevators with a storage capacity of approximately 


500,000 bus of beans. 





defeat one of the announced purposes 
of the regulations. To review some of 
the background of grocery price regula- 
tion, it may be recalled that labor in- 
terests objected to price recalculations 
as planned in the over-all fixed margin 
mark-up regulation. Under this proposed 
regulation trade would have been per- 
mitted to recalculate ceilings weekly. 
Labor interests labeled this a “floating 
ceiling” and claimed that it would per- 
mit widespread evasion of ceilings as 
consumers would be unable to know from 
week to week what ceilings actually were 
for any one item. 

This viewpoint prevailed with OPA 
and the community ceiling price feature 
was adopted as a substitute with prices 
determined by applying a markup mul- 
tiple over delivered cost. OPA is now 
calculating community ceilings for most 
products for large marketing areas, and 
it is its hope that the community ceil- 
ing price for each class of store will be- 
come widely known in every community. 
Grocery trade officials, however, are du- 
bious over this optimism and contend 
that a heavy volume of appeals for price 
recalculation will be forthcoming. OPA 
attorneys say that if they were to grant 
adjustments at wholesale and retail the 
adjustments would be definitely inflation- 
ary and would defeat the President’s 
hold-the-line order. 
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WASHINGTON BAKER CITED 
ON PATMAN ACT CHARGES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Holzbeierlein & 
Sons, Inc., Washington, D. C., manufac- 
turing and distributing bread under the 
name of “Bamby Bread,” is charged in 
a complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission with violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

The complaint alleges that the com- 
pany has paid to the District Grocery 
Stores, Inc., of Washington, D. C., the 
sum of $250 per month. The bakery is 





alleged to have made such payments as 
compensation for advertising services 
and facilities with the general under- 
standing and agreement that the District 
Grocery Stores, Inc., will advertise the 
product in its weekly newspaper adver- 
tising and by handbills and_ bulletins. 
The bakery has not, the complaint al- 
leges, made advertising allowances avail- 
able on proportionally equal terms to 
other customers who compete in the dis- 
tribution of its bread. 

These acts, the complaint charges, in 
paying valuable consideration to and for 
the benefit of one preferred customer, 
without making such payments available 
to other competing customers, is in vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 2(d) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
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G. S. CARKENER, RETIRED 
GRAIN MAN, KILLS SELF 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—George S. Cark- 
ener, retired prominent Kansas City 
grain man, died by his own hand Aug. 
13 after being in ill health for more 
than a year. 

As an executive in the company he 
helped form 50 years ago, Mr. Carkener 
became not only one of the most promi- 
nent commission merchants in the South- 
west but also was an active leader in 
Kansas City civic affairs. With W. C. 
Goffee and P. F. Lucas he formed 
Goffe, Lucas & Carkener grain company 
in 1893 during a depression. After the 
death of Mr. Lucas the name was 
changed to Goffe & Carkener, Inc. Mr. 
Carkener’s first job in a grain company 
was as bookkeeper with the Midland 
elevator. 

Mr. Carkener retired a few years ago, 
leaving Mr. Goffe the active head of 
the company, which still is one of the 
largest commission firms in the South- 
west. He is survived by Mrs. Carkener, 
a son, Captain G. Guyton Carkener, now 
in Alabama, and three sisters. 
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EARLY MINNESOTA MILLING ASSOCIATIONS 


N industrious new librarian brought 
A to the desk of the managing ed- 
itor, the other day, a rare volume 

long undisturbed from its place on the 
library shelves of Tre NorRTH WESTERN 
Mriuer. It was the minute book of the 
Minnesota Millers State Association for 
that. organization’s earliest years. The 
story of the association—first of its kind 
among the flour millers of Minnesota— 


is told in the yellowing pages of this 
book, carefully written in longhand and 
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in the conventional phraseologies of its 
day. 

Its day was the period of the great 
revolution in flour milling—the era of 
vanishing stones, of the miraculous puri- 
fier, of gradual reduction and of Min- 
hard wheat. And the precise 
date of the association’s founding was 
Nov. 28, 1876, when, according to the 
minutes, “the following named gentle- 
men met at the office of the Minneapolis 
Millers Association in response to a call 
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issued by several prominent millers”: 
D. R. Barber, Cataract Mill, Minne- 
apolis; E. S. Baker, Red Wing; E. W. 
Grosvenor, Cannon Falls; Charles A. 
Moore, Goodhue; H. Williams, Whalen; 
J. D. Straight River; W. P. 
Ankeny, Galaxy Mill, Minneapolis; F. 
B. Mills, Hennepin Mills, Minneapolis; 


Green, 


F. C. McClure, Sauk Center; H. C. 
Waite, Cold Springs; Frank Arnold, 
Sauk City; S. W. Mairs, Hastings; A. 
D. Ellsworth, Minnesota City; C. H. 
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Whipple, Taopi; C. F. Davis, Clearwa 
ter; James Thompson, Lanesboro; W. 
W. Engle, Red Jacket; Edward Mur 
phy, Cannon Falls; C. H. Pettit, Pettit 
& Robinson, Minneapolis; W. F. Cahill, 
Holly Mills, Minneapolis, and Minne 
tonka Mills; H. J. Croswell, North Star 
Mill, Minneapolis; C. F. Hobart, Arctic 
Mills, Minneapolis; W. P. Brown, Zum- 
brota, Mazeppa and Red Wing; F. A. 
Bean, Polar Star Mill, Faribault; J. 1. 
Ames, Northfield; L. C. Porter, Stock- 
ton; E. Kimball, Forest City; J. J. 
Doughty, Lake City; G. F. Straigitt, 
Shakopee; Leonard Day, Palisade Mills, 


Minneapolis; M. Rollins, Zenith Mill, 
Minneapolis. 
Three years after the association’s 


founding, its history-minded secretary, 
Fr. B. 


its 


Mills, wrote out an account of 
and Mr. Mills 
reports the objects, as stated in the con- 
stitution, to be 


purposes activities. 
“the mutual improye- 
ment, benefit, information and protection 
of all its members.” The organization 
was partially an outgrowth, he says, of 
the Northwestern Millers Association, 
formed at Chicago on Dec. 13, 1875, 
“but was more especially brought about 
by the imminent danger in which many 
of our Minnesota millers found them- 
selves from numerous patent right com- 
binations, apparently gotten up for the 
express purpose of speculation upon the 
most prominent industries of the country.” 
come to the villain in 
the piece. He arrives upon the heels of 
the with which Edmund N. 
LaCroix, the inventor, had been expcri- 
the 
George H. Christian. 


And thus we 
purifier, 


menting under encouragement of 
William C. Edgar 
tells this part of the story, in his book, 
“The Medal of Gold”: 

“While LaCroix was busily engaged 
in overcoming the defects of his crude 
machine, a miller named Smith, employed 
in the same mill, was not oblivious to 
what was being done nor unmindful of 
the possibilities if the purifier could 
be made practical. A difficulty arose in 
the clogging of the cloth, and while Mr. 
Christian met it by giving orders that 
it should be brushed by hand every half 
hour, Smith, realizing that such a process 
was but a temporary expedient, con- 
ceived the idea of a traveling brush 
which should work automatically. There- 
upon he applied for patents on thie 
traveling brush and obtained them |e- 
fore LaCroix gave his attention to tlie 
protection of his invention. 

“Subsequently, Smith went to Jackson, 
Mich., and interested men with capital 
in the formation of the George T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co., which was ocr- 
ganized in 1878. By this time, seven 
vears after the introduction of the L- 
Croix machine in Minneapolis, the puri- 
fier had proved its value, was in use !)' 
many millers throughout the countr’, 
the demand for rapid!) 
growing. The Smith company began tic 
manufacture of the machines on a larze 
scale and soon had an exceedingly pros- 
The American 
dlings purifier secured a reissue of pa'- 
ents granted many years before to ‘ 
man named Cochrane, on the grown! 
that the original patents included the 
idea of the purifier. The stockholde: 
of this company and those of the Smit 
company combined, and formed the Cor 
solidated Middlings Purifier, not to man 
ufackure and sell machines, but to pros- 


and it was 


perous ‘business. mi«i- 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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Twenty-three Bemis Factories to Serve You 


Through 85 years of peace and war, Bemis has served the milling in- 
dustry. Due to this long and close association with millers, we have a 
better understanding than most of the tremendous job the milling in- 
dustry is doing in supplying our armed forces, civilians and Lend-Lease 
with flour so vital to victory. 


And we assure you that every employee in our 23 factories 1s doing his 
or her utmost to aid you. Making bags needed by millers is one of our 
most important war tasks. 


Like you, however, Bemis is confronted with the wartime problems of 
employment, equipment and materials. These problems may at times 
bring unavoidable delays but we sincerely believe you will find Bemis 
your most dependable bag supplier in wartimes as in peacetimes. 


BEMIS BAGS 


RES 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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Buy more 
War Bonds 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 

Something of the spirit of rejoicing 
that belonged to the old English Harvest 
Home Festival is portrayed in the paint- 
ing which is reproduced on the cover of 
this week’s issue of ‘Tue NorrTHwesTERN 
Mitter—the work of Henry Matthew 
Brock, British artist. 

The harvest festival was for centuries 
a rural festivity befitting the close of 
the harvest. The “homing” of the crops 
gave rise to the “harvest home” observ- 
ances, of which there are traces. still 
in England and reminders in various 
local customs in the United States, 
whether as corn huskings, apple parings, 
maple sugar makings, log rollings or 
what not. 

As far back as the sixteenth century, 
and doubtless long before that, the peas- 
antry of England were wont to celebrate 
the arrival of the harvest moon with a 
festival singularly their own, The cele- 
bration took place on the last day of the 
reaping, and began on every farm with 
a procession of field laborers bringing 
in the last load. Horses or oxen were 
garlanded, carts were decorated, a young 
woman representing Ceres rode a horse 
in front, and fun and frolic attended 
to the kirn baby, an image 
of corn, also called mell doll and harvest 
queen. The entire rural neighborhood 
would join in the fun. 


obeisance 


In the evening came the “mel” or “mell 
supper”—of plain fare, mostly of grain— 
given by the master to all hands, at 
which laborers, house servants and the 
master and his family sat at one board 
and shared food and conversation with 
utmost democracy. This feast goes back 
through many lands to Exodus: “The 
feast of ingathering, which is in the end 
of the year, when thou hast gathered 
in thy labors out of the field.” 

Although harvest home festivities are 
rarely seen in the England of today, the 
mell supper continues in some counties. 
“Mell” is an old form of “meal,” and 
was used also for the instrument with 
which in early times corn was crushed 
to meal in a mortar—from which came 
“mallet” and “maul” and “molar” and, 
naturally, “mill.” 

After the supper, it was the custom 
of the reapers to go to some neighboring 
knoll and shout “Holla, holla, holla— 
Largess!” in the ambition to collect gifts 
of money or other valuables from neigh- 
bors and friends. This was similar to 
the custom of the American darky with 
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4p Y | 4 “Every time I see folks get wrought up about wheat 
WA being daniiged,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
ii ‘ Roller Mills, “I think of Cousin Ovid, a relative of Mis’ 
b Aj pFevchiy's chy s f 
- about the corn being burned up and then on 
{the way home he stopped by the still and filled 
is jug and himself so’s by the time he got home 
YS e was all afire. 
if Hloose i in the timber, set fire to the smokehouse, licked 
an all the kids he could catch and was dang near shootin’ 
i his mule when a rain come up and brought him to 
his sense. , M9 observation is the Lord sends the 
Mii sun and the showers and there aint no 
yk 


Cousin Ovid he was listening to talk around 


He up and turned his hawgs 


use gettin’ mad when his schedule 
* doesn’t meet our ideas of what's right.” 








his cry of “Christmas gif’?! Christmas 
gif?!” 

The harvest moon is often called, in 
ingland, the Michaelmas moon, after 
Michaelmas Day, a church festival ob- 
served on Sept. 29. Hence the old rhyme: 

“The Michaelmas moon 

Rises nine nights alike soon.” 


About 60% of 
farms are tenant-operated, 75% of them 


Argentina’s wheat 


by share-rent contracts. They are con- 
They 
average 615 acres in size, but many of 


siderably larger than corn farms. 


them are three times that large. The 
tenant farmer growing wheat has, there- 
fore, a great deal of capital invested in 
farm machinery and is a large-scale op- 
erator. His contract is likely to be al- 
most identical to that described for the 
corn belt, and he is therefore driven to 
an extensive type of operation. 
COTTON ED’S CALAMITY 

Senator Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith 
of South Carolina is the easiest man to 
please in the Senate restaurant. 

‘lime was when he lingered over the 
menu, selecting only those bits that would 
tickle his southern palate, He liked his 
food cooked just so and seasoned just so. 

“Now,” laments Smitn, “it doesn’t 
really matter very much whether they 
serve me a slice of bread or a slab of 
wood. It all tastes the same.” 

The South Carolina senator lost his 
interest in things culinary after a recent 
bad fall. First he noticed he had lost 
his sense of smell. Then his sense of 
taste was strangely affected. 


Otherwise, the senator continues in 
robust health as any who challenge the 
reign of “King Cotton” can _testify.— 
Washington Post. 

A CONGRESSMAN PONDERS 

Our congressman doesn’t like what he 
has heard about the plans for a post- 
war heaven. 

We are getting ready to run our 
brand on a herd of islands, he has been 
told. That’s all right. Like enough, 
we need ’em. But we used to call that 
kind of thing imperialism. 

The Dutch government has _ been 
growling about the four power purpose 
to take police charge of the world after 
the victory is won. The Dutch say, if that 
is democracy, they must buy a new dic- 
tionary. The congressman thinks it is 
just the old Congress of Vienna paintea 
up. He thinks that if his constituents 
find him promising to give away their 
tax money after the war even to the 
nicest small nation, they will make him 
hard to catch.—Herbert Corey, in Na- 
tion’s Business. 

The cost of combatting insect pests of 
stored grain and grain products in the 
United States amounts to a tremendous 
figure each year. Farmers, elevator men, 
millers, food processors, warehousemen, 
grocers, railroads, and, finally, the pub- 
lic, all suffer from their attack. AL 
though it is difficult to obtain any actual 
figures, it is estimated that these insects 
cost the Nation at least three hundred 
million dollars annually. 
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ANCIENT RATIONING 

On this continent food is slightly ra 
tioned. In Britain it is severely ra 
tioned, and in Nazi occupied countries 
it is drastically rationed. 

But rationing is nothing new. A 
friend has supplied us with a clippiny 
taken from the Washington Evening 
Star which gives details of rationiny 
used in China as far back as the year 
1111 B. C. The method was simple and 
most effective. Each housewife was su) 
plied with a piece of thin rope of 
certain length. The rope was bound 3! 
one end with the official seal of the go. 
ernment, and the other end of the rope 
was loose. Retailers and merchants were 
from time to time supplied with a list 
requiring that for each kind and qua: 
tity of food purchased a certain length 
of rope should be snipped off with 
shears; a certain length cut off for « 
pound of rice, a different length for a 
pound of fish or meat and so on. When 
the rope was exhausted the housewife 
was “out of luck,” so she was bound 
to be thrifty. 

From this method no doubt comes the 
old saying, “He has come to the end of 
his rope.” So once again we see tiie 
wisdom of the great writer Ecclesiasics 
of old, “and there is no new thing under 
the sun.”—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


In this window 
I can see 
Wheat fields stretching 
Endlessly. 
Farmers plowing, 
Hawks on high, 
White clouds drifting 
Down the sky. 
Harvest hands 
And loads of hay, 
Cows in pastures 
Far away. 
Sheaves of wheat 
Like golden pillows, 
River banks 
And weeping willows. 
In this window 
Loaves of bread 
Etch these visions 
In my head. 

Gates HEBBARD. 
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SORRY 


E recently have received several letters from 

millers urging us to make public protest against 
solicitation of members of that industry and of other 
“allied tradesmen” for contributions to special war 
funds being raised by bakers’ associations. Following 
the example of the American Bakers Association in 
accepting contributions to its war chest fund from 
nonbakers, the New England Bakers Association just 
has undertaken active solicitation of gifts from millers 
and suppliers of other ingredients and services so that 
the organization can better carry on its relations with 
government. In the light of past experience, it is 
fair to assume that similar solicitations will in good 
time be undertaken in behalf of state and local asso- 
ciations. 

Quite obviously these letters give us no authority 
to voice the protests of millers or any other group 
having business relations with bakers against this 
effort to persuade them to pay a part of the cost of 
bakers’ public relations expense. Yet the following 
observations seem pertinent. Every industry group 
has extraordinary wartime expenses running into thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of dollars. They 
constitute as much a’ legitimate item of expense for 
members of those industries as do expenditures for 
material, management or labor. Since the burden of 
difficulties and losses bears upon every industry with 
approximately equal weight, it is proper that each 
should carry its share upon its own shoulders without 
soliciting aid from others in no better position to pay. 

Broadly speaking, the baking industry is currently 
suffering no greater hardship than is any of the in- 
dustries from which it now is seeking aid. Again 
broadly speaking, it probably is enjoying profits equal 
to any and very likely greater than some. It is true 
that many small bakers have suffered, some even 
have been driven out of business. It is equally true 
that many large bakers have made better profits than 
in recent prior years. It is further true that the 
baking industry has suffered more because of fears 
and forebodings about the future than because of 
actual inequities ‘in government regulations to date. 
Admittedly these regulations have enabled the indus- 
try as a whole to free itself from many practices 
which have resulted in unduly high operating and sales 
costs through the years. 

In face of these incontrovertible facts the New 
England association’s plea cites that its efforts in 
behalf of its own members and the industry have so 
benefited its suppliers as to make it proper that those 
suppliers should now take a hand in paying the con- 
tinuing cost of the efforts. It places especial empha- 
sis upon the claim that but for the bakers’ activities 
in behalf of increased shortening allowance, they would 
now be making only seventy per cent of their previous 
bread capacity and suppliers of materials and ingre- 
dients necessarily would be selling them thirty ver 
cent less of their commodities. “The success of the 
allied member in New England,” says its charity- 
soliciting circular, “is directly tied in with the success 
of the baker.” 

This argument strikes us not only as self-serving 
but as wholly specious. There would be quite equal 
logic in asking labor to kick in to the war chest 
because it was supplied employment, or the local 
power company because it sold the bakers light and 
heat, or the city government because the bakers were 
able to pay their taxes, or consumers because they 
were enabled to buy bread, or, if the millers are to 
donate, asking them in turn to sandbag the wheat 
growers for contributions because they were insured 
& market for their wheat. Realistically, the begging 
on the doorsteps of suppliers of commodities and 
Services is based upon one thing and one thing only— 
let’s bear down on somebody else and get him to help 
US pay the bill. 

; Probably, as we suggested in the beginning, this 
'S no affair of ours. However, we write more in 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


regret than in protest, in sorrow than in anger. We 
have a feeling that if some other group of the bread 
industries, millers for instance, should start out to 
seek financial aid from among grain merchants, ma- 
chinery people and—save the mark—the trade press, 
times being as they are and good will and having 
one’s name on the “honor roll” ever more valuable, we 
might kick in. Yet we doubt it, and we are per- 
fectly sure that our reluctant check would be blotted 
with the dew of our tears over our lost faith in 
business pride. 
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PORK BARREL ROLLING ALONG 


EMBERS of Congress on visits to their states 

and districts are beginning to spread the eco- 
nomic gospel of river improvement and flood pro- 
tection works as an ideal method of providing em- 
ployment through the much feared industrial recon- 
version period. They do not, of course, refer to it as 
the prospective broaching of a new rivers and harbors 
pork barrel of the kind which has such proved merit 
in getting political support. Yet in its essence that 
is exactly what it is. 

A few weeks ago the governing authority of our 
county discovered that the county was the owner of 
a pleasure lake with an area of approximately two 
square miles. It was in a beautiful location with tree 
bordered banks, filled with clear cold water from deep 
springs and generously stocked with small mouth bass 
and other game fish. The surrounding farm lands, 
including every foot of the little lake’s shore line, 
were all so completely privately owned that there was 
no means whatever of public access to the nice little 
lake. Fishing was prohibited. 

How did the pretty little artificial lake get there? 
It got there as the result of months of plow and 
spade labor by something like four hundred and fifty 
men at a cost, so far as ever was revealed, of well 
over half a million dollars for dam, clearance and 
shore line improvement and beautification. ‘Title to 
the lake, it was later discovered, was vested in the 
county, and the property improvement as a whole was 
the gift of the federal government by way of the 
Works Progress Administration. Now the county 
government is buying bits of the shore line, a right 
of way for a road and maintaining armed guards 
for the protection of the fish. 

No doubt there are literally thousands of such for- 
gotten “improvements” all about the country, the 
result of leaf-raking synthetic employment. Included 
are thousands of miles of shore lines of our sprawling 
and commercially valueless, from a_ transportation 
viewpoint, midwestern waterways. Now, unless all 
signs fail, and they rarely do in such politically in- 
spired money-spending schemes, we are shortly to 
engage in another vast outpouring of public funds 
along these sprawling rivers and their tributaries up 
to the least rivulet capable of being dammed for a 
water storage and flood prevention reservoir. The 
pins are all set, the balls in the rack and the spending 
orgy merely awaits the peace. 

It is not debatable that vast amounts of money 
can justifiably be spent on flood prevention works 
in almost every part of the country, providing such 
flood prevention works are constructed for flood pre- 
vention and flood prevention only, without being in- 
fluenced by the political values of pouring unlimited 
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funds out of the presumably inexhaustible government 
horn of plenty. Yet, so far as now can be foreseen, 
the end of hostilities will find us with a public debt 
of somewhere between two and three hundred billions 
of dollars, without taking into account the further vast 
amounts which our leading altruists plan to spend 
upon feeding, housing and restoring the economy of 
a large section of the world. 

There is certain to be a time, we hope not too far 
in future, when this country will face a gigantic 
problem of restoration, reconstruction and_nation- 
wide reconversion of plants and employment. The 
task will be essentially industrial and economic, but 
the end results also will be social. It clearly is suffi- 
cient to engage all of the inventive genius, all of the 
ingenuity and all of the energy which has proved its 
worth in the now assured winning of the war. The 
cost will be staggering, so staggering that merely to 
suggest adding to it further hundreds of millions, 
perhaps even billions, on a revival of the old pork 
barrel rivers and harbors wastes should be the signal 
for the most vigorous public resentment. 

Yet the present trend suggests the scramble for 
shares in the political loot will so blind the country’s 
chambers of commerce and state and municipal offi- 
cials that they will wholly fail to consider the reck- 
lessness of the contemplated vast expenditures at a 
time when there is so much else to be done at so 
great cost and paid for through incredibly increasing 
debt and by taxing schemes yet to be devised. 
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UNDERWRITING BREAD ENRICHMENT 


VALUED takes with our 
suggestion that widespread noncompliance with 
the bread enrichment order by bakers is insufficient 
justification for the government to pass the buck to 
millers by requiring them to enrich all bakery flours. 
He cites figures as follows: (1) Out of 324 bread 
samples picked up at random, less than 65 per cent 
were properly enriched, 20 per cent were insufficiently 
enriched, and 15 per cent were not enriched at all, 
and (2) out of 400 samples of flour, only six were 
enriched below standard, and the deficiency in no case 
was sufficient to warrant prosecution. 

This does not strike us as being good logic. One 
man, the miller, enriches his flour fully to standards 
required by law. The other man, a baker here and 
there, although required by law to enrich his bread, 
disregards the law and does nothing whatever about 
it. Therefore, we should proceed to punish the first 
man, the miller, by giving him a still harder and 
more expensive job to do and, at the same time, re- 
lieve the second man, the baker, from all responsi- 
bility in the matter by compelling the miller to do his 
job for him. Surely a better, fairer and more direct 
course would be to require commercial bread to be 
enriched by its producer, 
methods to his own decision. 

Then, should any baker fail to comply with the 
law, visit its pains and penalties upon him until he 
sees the light and thereafter lives in it. Not to borrow 
too much trouble in advance of the event, we suspect 
that the milling industry will find itself in difficulties 
if it undertakes to underwrite the enrichment integ- 
rity of every loaf of bread in the country and to 
supply every careless or fudging baker with an alibi 
should he be caught, wittingly or unwittingly, selling 
substandard products. 

We also feel that the business honesty and com- 
mercial integrity of bakers is such that, given a little 
time, enrichment of bread in the bakery will become 
as general and as capably performed as ever would 
flour enrichment by millers. Bakers are no more 
fudgers and cheaters than are members of any other 
group in industry, and the imposition of a bungling 
and wasteful method of enrichment upon two great 
industries because of a few bootleggers here and there 
would be, in our judgment, as clumsy as it would 
be unfair and arbitrary. 





correspondent issue 


leaving the means and 
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EARLY MINNESOTA MILLING ASSOCIATION LEADERS 





William H, Dunwoody 


Edwin R. Barber 


John A, Christian 


George H. Christian 





Franklin L. Greenleaf 


(Continued from page 22.) 
ecute alleged infringers of their patents 
and, if possible, to secure a monopoly 
of a business that was proving highly 
profitable. 

“Meantime millers had bought and 
were using purifiers made by several 
concerns and the Smith interests under- 
took to collect royalties on all machines 
other than those made by themselves. 
Many suits were brought for this pur- 
pose and vigorously pressed. The spread 
of this litigation forced the millers of 
the country to unite for self protection. 
The Millers National Association 
organized in 1874 for this purpose, and 
John A. Christian, later its president, 
became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, charged with the millers’ defense 
proceedings. Then followed several years 
of expensive litigation.” 


was 


To avoid further costly legal battling, 
a compromise was finally effected be- 


tween the organized millers and the 
Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., 


whereby, in consideration of an agree- 
ment to buy and use only Smith ma- 
chines in future, the suits were dis- 
missed and claims for royalties waived, 
millers being licensed under the Coch- 
rane-Smith patents. 

But in the meantime hard and bitter 
had been the struggle. Mr. Cochrane 


Frederick C. Pillsbury 


pressed his suits first against the Min- 
nesota millers. He wanted indemnities 
of $2,000 to $6,000 per run of stones. 

The Minnesota association levied an 
initial of $25 per run to 
fight the claims, and a committee was 
appointed to visit Buffalo to confer with 
the National Millers Association at its 
general convention to be held there 
June 11, 1876. At this meeting Coch- 
rane’s claims were examined by a com- 
mittee of leading millers, with the as- 
sistance of several attorneys, and as 
they were fully believed to be without 
the slightest foundation in justice, it 
was decided to resist them to the Su- 
preme Court if necessary. To that end 
a national executive committee was ap- 
pointed with power to conduct the de- 
fense in accordance with its best judg- 
ment, and to levy upon the several state 
associations pro rata to their run of 
stones for the necessary funds. It was 
decided by this committee to employ a 
first class patent lawyer as a consult- 
ing attorney and to collect evidence for 
the use of all states so represented, but 
to require each state association to con- 
duct the defense of suit 
among its own members. 

First of the series of suits brought 
by Cochrane was an application for in- 
junction against J. A. Christian & Co. 


assessment 


any arising 


Charles A, Pillsbury 


United States court at St. Paul. 
the Min- 
and resulted in the 
granting of an injunction, or in lieu 
thereof, bonds for $250,000 and _ state- 
ment of business, including amount of 
each grade of flour manufactured to be 
made to the United States court every 
three months pending trial on the merits 
of the 

The next case following this was 
against the Atlantic Milling Co. of St. 
Louis. The national association this 
time provided defense, and won its case. 

“The tables were turned,” comments 
Mr. Mills, “and the enemy has _ been 
beaten at every step; first as above 
noted at St. Louis in their application 
for preliminary injunction, which, if 
successful, would have put tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in the enemy’s pocket 
by enabling them to settle with a larger 
portion of the weaker millers, thereby 
strengthening themselves to carry on the 
fight; beaten next (which was by far the 
most important advantage gained by 
us) before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, losing all the advantages 
of the decision of that court as against 
parties stranger to that suit and placing 
them (Cochrane’s party) where they 
were at the commencement of the orig- 
inal cases. 


in the 
The defense was conducted by 


nesota association 


"ase, 


A. C. Loring 

“The general policy of the national 
executive committee has been from the 
first to forward the cases with all }os- 
sible dispatch. 
been adjourned from time to time until 
the final was set for the February term 
before the United States district court 
at St. Louis. At that time the 
of J. A. Christian & Co. of Minneapolis 
and the Atlantic Milling Co. of St. 
were combined 


Nevertheless they have 


cases 


Louis and heard by 
agreement before Judges Dillon, Ne‘son 
and Treat. Realizing the immense im- 
portance attached to this case, both ):ar- 
ties prepared themselves for a_ se:ere 
Rodney Mason, of Washing- 
ton, Charles A. Blake of New York. 
and C. W. Krum of St. 
as attorneys for the prosecution, nd 
Judge Harding of Philadelphia, Gorlon 
E. Cole of Faribault, and F. N. Jucson 
of St. Louis for the defendants. he 
case was commenced Feb. 10 and clused 


struggle. 


Louis acted 


Feb. 27, resulting in a complete vic‘ or) 
for the millers, the reissued patent pon 
which all claims were based being <e- 
clared void, all judges concurring. 
“This result has shown us conclusivel! 
the value of combination. But as it is 
well known that this is only one of 
many similar claims being made ag«inst 
this industry, it only shows us at the 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Production of Flour in Canada 
During June Declines Sharply 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour in 
Canada fell off sharply in June, states 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Out- 
put in barrels of 196 Ibs was 1,855,461, 
the smallest in any month since October, 
1942. 

Mills reporting to the bureau have a 
capacity of 90,572 bbls per day of 24 
In June only 80.2% of that 
capacity was effective. The percentage 
for May was 91.6. Wheat ground in 
June was 8,255,007 bus against 5,988,- 
535 bus in June, 1942. Of this quantity 
7,571,310 bus was western hard spring 
wheat, 370,588 Ontario winters, 69,456 
durum and 243,653 other wheat, partly 
from the United States. The flour re- 
sulting from these operations included 
Manitoba No. 1s, 457,262 bbls; Mani- 
toba No. 2s, 546,467 bbls; Ontario win- 
ter straights, 79,504 bbls; all others 
(presumably wartime government grade), 
727,349 bbls; low grade flour, 30,349 
bbls, and feed flour, 14,530 bbls. 

Other products of the milling industry 
included oatmeal, rolled oats, corn flour 
and meal, barley products and_buck- 
wheat flour. Oats, barley, corn and 


hours. 


mixed grains were also ground for feed. 
Production of bran amounted to 25,059 
tons, shorts 24,094 tons and middlings 
13,032 tons. Total production of mill- 
feeds in Canada during the 11 months 
ending with June came to 723,182 tons 
as against 675,550 in the 12 months of 
crop year ending with July. It is to 
be noted that ground feeds produced 
in June were considerably greater than 
in the same month of previous year, due 
to the enlarged demand for every kind 
of feed to meet war requirements. 

Exports of wheat flour for crop year 
to end of April show a total of 9,007,- 
115 bbls. In the previous crop year the 
figure for these nine months was 7,889,- 
480 bbls. In regard to percentage of 
flour production from available milling 
capacity it is interesting to note that 
February was the be t of the 11 months 
covered by foregoing figures, its per- 
centage being 93.4. 

Total grindings of all grains by Ca- 
nadian mills in the 11 months of crop 
year to June included 96,171,011 bus of 
wheat, 13,911,981 of oats, 2,358,803 of 
corn, 4,982,114 of barley and 29,626,726 
of mixed grain. 
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WAR TAXES ABSORB LARGE 
PART OF BAKERY PROFITS 


Toronto, Ont.—The extent to which 
war taxes are absorbing the earnings of 
baking companies in Canada is illustrat- 
ed by the statement of George Weston, 
Ltd., Toronto, one of the larger baking 
companies in this city. This statement 
covers the six months to June 30. In 
that period net operating profits were 
$1,657,594 as against $818,455 in 1942. 
Out of this half year’s profits income 
taxes took $1,162,115 as against $188,550 
in the corresponding six months of last 
year. Out of the remainder $185,550 
was set aside for depreciation and $45,- 
056 for preferred dividends, leaving 
$264,873 as net profit on the common 
stock against $238,600 last year. The 
rate of taxation indicated by these fig- 
ures applies to business concerns gen- 
erally throughout Canada. 
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VANCOUVER EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS 

Vancouver, B. C.—AIl members of the 
council of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change have been re-elected. The re- 
tiring president is H. H. Smith, of Earl- 
Stoddart, Ltd., and he is expected to be 
succeeded by Vernon Lester, local man- 
ager for Kerr Gifford & Co., Ltd. The 
council consists of the following in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Smith and Lester: R. 
C. Milroy, of Milroy Grain Co., Ltd; D. 
McLean, head of Pacific Elevator Co; 
D. R. Davis, of Buckerfields, Ltd; Phil 
Wolfe, manager for James Richardson 
& Son, Ltd., and John Whittle, manager 
of Midland Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd. 


TRADE INTEREST AROUSED 
BY BIG FEED WHEAT DEAL 

Vancouver, B, C.—The proposed pur- 
chase of 13,000,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat by California authorities for stock 
feed has been the subject of intense in- 
terest in local grain circles. 

As developments unfold it becomes 
increasingly clear that the original plans 
are being revised in that at least a part 
of this grain is likely to move by rail 
from Calgary, Alta., and that if any of 
it is routed by water, with loading at 
this port, the transportation will have 
to be supplied by the buyers. 

There is only a mere handful of feed 
wheat available in Canada. Therefore 
the order, if filled, would include prac- 
tically all grades right up to the top. 
However, in connection with any wheat 
which might be cleared from local ele- 
vator stocks, it would be necessary to 
class this grain as “wheat for feed” 
rather than “feed wheat,” since feed 
wheat as such could not move on the 
export rate for California, which is not 
classed under the domestic movement by 
the railways. 

There is a growing feeling among the 
grain trade in the West that much of 
the business will be done direct between 
the two governments rather than through 
the trade. One reason for this is that 
grain not yet sold to the Canada Wheat 
Board could only be moved with a per- 
mit from the board which, incidentally, 
has the final say as to whether transpor- 
tation facilities will be made available 


for its transport. Naturally the board, 
with its enormous holdings of wheat, is 
anxious to dispose of these first and 
could not be expected to look very fa- 
vorably on any sales of “free” wheat 
unless at least an equal amount of board 
wheat was worked. 

Initial reports on the transaction 
stated that barge transport would be 
used. There are not barges of this type 
available here, but it is understood that 
there are at present in operation out 
of California deep-sea barges with a 
capacity of some 6,000 tons. These 
might be utilized to carry this wheat 
but it would require a considerable time. 

There is more than enough wheat 
available in local elevators to handle the 
order. Vancouver houses now hold over 
16,500,000 bus and at the Victoria and 
New Westminster elevators there are 
another 2,000,000 bus. If this wheat or 
any portion were cleared on the present 
deal it would provide just that much 
more storage for the new crop. 
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DEATH OF ROBERT J. HOWDEN 

Wiynirec, Man.—Robert J. Howden, 
a pioneer member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, active in business for the past 
45 years, died here last week. Born in 
Ontario, he came to Winnipeg in 1882 
and started in the grain business with 
Brady, Love & Tryon and subsequently 
with the Winnipeg Elevator Co. In 
later years he entered into partnership 
with Benjamin Reade. During the past 
decade or more he carried on business 
in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange inde- 
pendently. 
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NO SPECTACULAR PROFITS 
EXPECTED IN FISCAL YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The larger Canadian 
milling companies are now working out 
the financial results of their operations 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, or, as 
is the case with some, at the end of 
August. Results in terms of net earn- 
ings are not expected to disclose any 
spectacular profits, despite the fact that 
production of flour was extraordinarily 
large, due to war and its special de- 
mands. 





The excess profits tax, a war measure, 
makes certain that no company doing 
business in Canada may make and re- 
tain for its own use any unusual amount 
of money in these war years. In this 
the government has had in mind some 
of the results shown by large industrial 
corporations during the last great war 
and it was also forced by the demands 
of the situation to follow a _ pay-as- 
you-go policy. 

Borrowing to finance such huge opera- 
tions as this war has forced upon Can- 
ada was out of the question. Taxation 
had to be resorted to on a scale never 
before known and this applies to every- 
body who has anything to tax, with 
industrial and financial corporations 
absorbing the lion’s share. 


CROP YEAR SOFT WINTERS 
SHOW 20 PER CENT GAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Latest estimates put 
the amount of soft winter wheat flour 
produced by Ontario mills during the 
crop year to July 31 at slightly over 
1,000,000 bbls. This is a big run and 
represents a gain of 20% over the pre- 
vious year. The crop of 1942 was a 
big and good one, hence the flour out- 
put. 

It is not likely that such figures will 
be reached in this new year. The crop 
is smaller and not uniformly good in 
quality. Of course, there will be plenty 
of wheat to meet all milling require. 
ments providing the farmers are willing 
to sell what they have grown tu the 
flour mills. That will be a matter of 
price. 

For some time winter wheat grown in 
Ontario has been bringing about 10% 
over the market for western hard wheat, 
an abnormal spread as between the value 
of the two kinds. However, demand is 
the controlling factor and for certain 
uses buyers are willing to pay the pre- 
mium soft winter wheats bring. 
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CHARLES A. DUNNING’S SON 
MISSING AFTER AIR ACTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian milling 
industry learned early last week with 
the deepest regret that Flying (Officer 
Avery Dunning, RCAF, only son of 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, president of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Monireal, 
was missing after an air operation over- 
seas. He joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force soon after his graduation from 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., in 
the early days of war, For some time 
he has been overseas, always in the air 
force and always on active service. He 
had his part in many of the big events 
in recent air warfare over Europe. 
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PRICE LIST AVAILABLE SOO. 

Wiyyirec, Man.—The price list of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the 1913-+ 
crop year will be made available as 
early as possible. In the meantime pre 
ducers desiring to deliver wheat to the 
board will be required to take storage 
tickets from elevator companies. The 
board states that no storage should be 
charged to the producer and if a ad- 
vance is given no interest should be 
assessed to the producer. These charges 
will be adjusted. 
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CANADA EXPORTS 3,000,000 BLS 

Wiyyirzo, May.—bkxport business i0 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped the 3,000,000-bu mark. The 
total included about 200,000 bus in the 
form of flour, and it was understood 
that this was made up mostly ot fill 
ins between now and the end of October. 
Apart from a small quantity of wheat 
\sold to Eire, the total was sold for } 
United Kingdom account. 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
-PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_—_— 
— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 





CRETE, NEB. 











T 
| THE CRETE MILLS 





St.Louis 


Minncapolis » 


Wow Orleans 
KansasCity, Kan. 


 — 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
present time the importance of a thor- 
ough organization upon a _ permanent 
basis. I believe but few of our mem- 
bers begin to realize the immense bene- 
fits they have derived from organized 
effort. Thus far our assessments have 
only amounted to $40 per run of stone. 
The demands upon us since our organi- 
zation have been, say: George T. Smith, 
$250 per run; Cochrane, lowest demand 
made in Minneapolis before commencing 
suit, $2,000 per run; Booth, $25; Dench- 
field, who has been pushing his claims 
extensively in adjoining states, $100 per 
run. This makes a total of $2,375 
against $40, not taking into account 
many other claims which would doubtless 
have sprung up largely increasing above 
estimate. 

“We are now just on the eve of a 
great victory that is well worth many 
times the labor and money it has cost, 
the result of which will be to save not 
only this state but every state in the 
Union thousands of dollars. And too 
much praise cannot be given to the faith- 
ful men who have stood in the front of 
the battle and steadily, amid many dis- 
couragements, with a grievous lack of 
both material and moral support from 
those on whom they had a right to rely 
for both, have resisted every suggestion 
to compromise, at times taking upon 
themselves heavy financial responsibili- 
ties and at much personal inconvenience 
steadily pushed forward until the pres- 
ent victory has crowned their labors.” 

With litigation upon the purifier 
claims virtually over in 1879, the year of 
Mr. Mills’ report, affairs of the Min- 
nesota association became less urgent. 
Seed wheat appeared prominently in the 
agenda. C. A. Pillsbury and others 
were interested in this problem, which 
was thus outlined by Mr. Mills: 

“It is well known that of late years 
there has been a disposition among our 
farmers to use more or less of the soft 
varieties, in hopes of increasing their 
yield. The result has been in many 
localities’ to seriously deteriorate the 
general product for making the best 
grades of flour. . . The soft varie- 
ties can only be rooted out by a dis- 
crimination in price and determined and 
combined effort of millers and dealers.” 

There were 130 signers of the consti- 
tution in 1876, and the membership in- 
creased somewhat during the height of 
the patent litigation. In 1880 it was 
down to 102 firms, operating 673 run of 
stones. No meetings were held between 
1883 and 1886, and the minutes of the 
annual meeting in the latter year are 
the last to be recorded. These were 
among the resolutions at this presum- 
ably final meeting: 

“That THe NortHwestern Miter be 
declared the official newspaper of this 
association for the publication of its pro- 
ceedings, notices of meetings and any 
matters of interest to its members, which 
may be furnished by the officers of the 
association. 

“That in view of the fact that the 
value of bran as a stock fattener has 
not been properly placed before the 
farmers and stock raisers of this coun- 
try, this association shall appropriate 
the sum of $500 for the publication and 
circulation of a pamphlet containing re- 
ports of the results of bran feeding ex- 
periments made by F. C. Pillsbury and 
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O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 












Leading “Rents 


VANITY FAIR) MARITIME 
TELEPHONE INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


























KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 






















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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ROBINSON Sy 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON,...RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the'Best'Rye‘Flour’” 
























EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























ArcHer-DanreLs~MmLAND Compan 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
; ° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains — omaua. NEB. 


MINNEAPOLIS es 












EVANS MILLING CO. “* (ite core PRopucts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Prof. Porter of Minneapolis and all au- 
thentic scientific information obtainable 
on the subject; and that the president 
shall be instructed to urge the dele- 
gates to the national convention to ad- 
vocate action by the national association 
in the matter of advertising bran.” 

The imagination lingers over a min- 
ute of April, 1879: “During the discus- 
sion Mr. Pillsbury took advantage of a 
momentary lull in the debate to invite 
in behalf of the Minneapolis millers all 
their brother millers present to partake 
of a dinner which was being prepared 
for them by ‘mine host’ of the Nicoilet. 
Edwin R. Barber moved that the invi- 
tation be accepted with hearty thanks 
and it is needless to add that his mo- 
tion found a ready second and was 
unanimously adopted.” And this one of 
May 8, 1878: “Convention was called to 
order at the parlors of the Nicollet 
House at 11 a.m. But as many of the 
millers were absent visiting the ruins of 
the mill explosion at the falls it was 
thought best to adjourn until afternoon.” 

The roster of Minnesota cities and 
towns represented in the membership 
list of this pioneer state association is 
a significant reference point in the story 
of milling. At this point of maximum 
number begins the story of consolida- 
tion into fewer hands and fewer plants 
which has been proceeding since the as- 
sociation came into being and passed on. 
Southeastern Minnesota, particularly the 
Root River region, was well represented 
in the mill list, with Hokah, Peterson, 
Rushford, Houston, La Crescent, Isin- 
ours, Preston and Chatfield. Other small 
centers, which nevertheless had their im- 
portance then, included Jordan, Afton, 
Young America, Dundas, Iberia, Alden, 
Orinoco, Frontenac, Benton, Medford, 
Jonesville, Kasson, Stockton, Chaska, 
Shelby and Hopkins. Only a handful 
of such towns as these can now claim 
active milling establishments. 

W. P. Ankeny, of the Galaxy Mills, 
Minneapolis, was first president of the 
Minnesota association, and W. P. Brown 
of Red Wing was vice president. The 
office of the Minneapolis Millers Asso- 
ciation, where the organizing meeting is 
stated to have been held, probably was 
one and the same as the offige of Tur 
NorTHWESTERN Minter. Later meetings 
were held in the “gentlemen’s parlor” 
of the then famous and popular Nicollet 
House. 

On the association’s first executive 
committee were Loren Fletcher, of 
Cahill, Fletcher & Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman; C. H. Pettit, of Pettit and 
Robinson, Minneapolis; T. C. McClure, 
St. Cloud; Charles A. Moore, Hastings, 
and James Thompson, Lanesboro. 

Succeeding Mr. Ankeny in the presi- 
dency were W. P. Brown and F. L. 
Greenleaf, and in the secretaryship Mr. 
Mills was followed by Frank R. Pettit 
and George P. Wallihan. These names, 
prominent in the list of members and 
in the minutes of the meetings, also con- 
tributed to the-milling history of the 
era: B. F. Bull, George H. Christian, 
D. R. Barber, A. Seebach, J. A. Chris- 
tian, E. T. Archibald, Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, Charles Espenschied, W. H. 
Dunwoody, John Crosby, A. C. Loring, 
Fred C. Pillsbury, Charles W. Moore, 
F. A. Bean, J. T. Ames, Gottlieb 
Schober. 

Additional to those already men- 
tioned, firms well known to the trade 


of that day included Gardner & Moore,’ 


Hastings; Red Wing Mill Co; Minne- 
tonka Mills; White Bros., Hokah; Engle 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizo: 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








_—— 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Dal! 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
‘for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Ce. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





—— 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
‘400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 


—_ 
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One of the first tasks to confront our “boys” on the front was the 
building of roads... arteries of supply ... through the steaming swamps 
and jungles, over desert wastes, through troublesome wadis. In many 
cases it became necessary to use thousands of sandbags to provide 
adequate support for the heavily laden trucks and vehicles that were 
carrying food, men and ammunition to the front. 


is To aid in this vital work CHASE BAG COMPANY is supplying millions 
ne of bags. Our thirteen factories have worked overtime turning 
~] out these and other types of containers necessary to meet the 
4 requirements of our fighting front. 





i? las 











This has meant some curtailment of our ability 
aa to meet the increasing demands from the home 
7 . & front. Your patience and efforts to conserve 

bag supplies through extensive re-use have 
been appreciated. 


When the market is once more yours to dictate, 
we will not be unmindful of the loyalty and 
courtesy you are extending in this emergency. 


CHASE 
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y GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND Ise 

eau PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

‘ CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 

" lil. GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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tuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE SCORE ON VITAMIN B,— 
Out of the tremendous noise and clatter 
on the flour and bread enrichment grid- 
iron comes a small but not quite still 
voice announcing the score. The Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics computes that the amounts of 
calcium, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin 
available from foods in 1942 and 1943 
are all higher than those available in 
the period 1935-1939. 

The upward trend in the thiamine con- 
tent of the national food supply over 
1935-39 is estimated at 15% for 1942 
and 28% for 1943. This improvement is 
traced to flour and bread enrichment. 

In 1935-39, before enrichment, grain 
products provided 15% of the total thia- 
mine in the food supply. In 1943 the 
percentage is estimated to be 31, even 
though the expected per capita con- 
sumption of grain products is only 4 lbs 
per capita higher in 1943 than in 1935-39. 

Now—and we bow in the direction of 
the proper authority—let’s see how much 
nutritional deficiency is left. 

The morning newspaper con- 
tains an account of a young American 
officer in New Guinea “whose normal 
reticence disappears in brimstone hatred 
of the enemy” when he tells how the 
Japs bayonetted and tortured to death 
wounded American soldiers. But it would 
appear, Dorothy 
Thompson in a women’s magazine, that 


from an article by 


the young officer is wrong, very wrong, 
to do such hating; he may safely and 
properly be indignant, but he must not 
hate. “No good and efficient commander 
of any army or any of its parts,” 
“appeals to hate.” ... There you are, 
gentlemen; upon which of these war- 
riors for the right, indignant Dorothy or 
the Jap-hating lieutenant, do you put your 
hope of victory in the kind of war that is 
being waged in the world today? 

VERY, VERY FUNNY.—Not long 
ago something was said here about the 
editorial aversion of this journal to the 
early prepared breakfast foods, Grape 
Nuts in particular. That, of course, was 
many years of yore, and ready-cooked 
breakfast cereals long since have gradu- 
ated from most kinds of antipathy, in- 
cluding the editorial variety. But right 
on the heels of the Grape Nuts squib 
another curious fragment of the antipa- 
thetic past of THe NorruwesTern 
Miter washed up over the edge of the 
managing editor’s desk. It is one of a 
series of harmlessly scurrilous little 
pocket pamphlets published under the 
general title of “The Miller’s Library of 
Useless Information.” No. 10 of this 
series, which saw the light—and doubt- 
less subsequent darkness—some four 


she says, 


decades ago, was subcaptioned: “The 
Food of the Spratt Family.” 

“The rush of breakfast foods upon an 
already overcrowded public,” runs the 
introductory paragraph, “the consuming 
power of which has been stimulated to 
the collapsing point by extravagant and 
vociferous advertising, affords occasion 
for a poetic effort by the editor of ‘A 
Line o’Type or Two’ in the Chicagd 
Tribune which contains equal parts of 
truth and poetry.” There is good reason 
to doubt that “B.L.T.,” the great Chi- 
cago columnist, ever saw the lines, but 
that’s more or less beside the point. 
Here are the jingles: 

John Spratt will eat no fat, 

Nor will he touch the lean. 


He scorns to eat of any meat; 
He lives upon Foodine. 


But Mrs. Spratt will none of that; 
Foodine she cannot eat. 

Her special wish is for a dish 
Of Expurgated Wheat. 


To William Spratt that food is fat 
On which his mater dotes. 

His favorite feed—his special need— 
Is Eata Heapa Oats. 


But sister Lil can’t see how Will 
Can touch such tasteless food. 

As breakfast fare it can’t compare 
She says, with Shredded Wood. 


Now, none of these Leander please; 
He feeds upon Bath Mitts. 

While sister Jane improves her brain 
With Cero-Grapo-Grits, 


Lycurgus votes for Father's Oats; 
Proggine appeals to May; 

The junior John subsists upon 
Uneeda Bayla Hay. 

Corrected Wheat for little Pete; 
Flakes Pine for Dot; while Bub, 

The infant Spratt, is waxing fat 
On Battle Creek Near-Grub. 

The booklet is riotously illustrated by 
the late George E. Graves, for many 
years THe NorTHWwESTeRN MIL-er’s staff 
artist. Leander displays a startling re- 
semblance to Robert E. Sterling, and 
the Bath Mitts he feeds upon are aston- 
ishingly like Shredded Wheat. This is 
mainly (though maybe you won’t get the 
point if you’re not familiar with old-time 
sanitary arrangement) because Shredded 
Wheat looked so astonishingly like bath 
mittens. There was so much office and 
inter-office amusement in this verisimili- 
tude as to inspire a jingle pseudonym, 
and older readers of this journal will 
recall many a bit of doggerel with Bath 
Mitts as the assigned author. 


ON PLUGGING WAR BONDS.— 
The other day one of the publicity chiefs 
at the state capital asked me for a 
200-word interview that might be used 
at the peak pressure point of the Sep- 
tember war bond campaign. This is the 
way the thing turned out: 


“Campaigns for the sale of war 
bonds irritate me mightily. This is 
not because I object to war bonds. 
It is because the necessity for these 
campaigns implies a low level of 
citizenship. Why must we be per- 
suaded to do what is at once a pa- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








triotic duty and a financial favor to 
ourselves? We are not asked to give 
all, as when we enter military serv- 
ice; or much, as when we engage in 
wartime service that yields no com- 
pensation; but nothing—for it is 
only lending that we do, with full 
security and generous payment for 
the ‘hire’ of our money. If we 
were asked to give this money I 
could concede the possible need of 
some persuasion. But I should de- 
plore even that as denying the na- 
tional ideal. Giving would be the 
only heroism—there is nothing heroic 
in mere lending. We shall not de- 
serve to be called adults in patriot- 
ism until the day comes when it is 
no longer necessary to enlist a na- 
tion’s energies in begging for what 
that nation needs for its preserva- 
tion—and for our own future as in- 
dividuals.” 


This little interview has not been sub- 
mitted to the publicity chief. I have 
been assured by my best friend and 
most unsparing critic (the good wife, 
who is engaged night and day in war 
bond and Red Cross publicity, and there- 
fore ought to know something about it) 
that it won’t do at all. She says suc- 
cessful bond selling requires just the 
opposite approach—you’ve got to soap 
‘em up with the idea that every nickel 
diverted temporarily from a coke to a 
war stamp wins the war for democracy, 
and that the diverter thereof is just as 
much of a hero as the lad who fires a 
bullet into the hard heart of Hitler—or 
dies trying to. Which is mere rubbish, 
and we all know it. If it is admitted 
that the public mind and heart scale so 
low in citizenship as to call for such 
cajolery, then surely this is one way of 
American life not worth fighting for. 
(Apologies to best friend for noisy per- 
sistence in stubborn notion.) 


¥ ¥ 


The other day a minister who had just 
been congratulated on his sermon dis- 
played an odd combination of pleasure 
and chagrin. I said I had enjoyed the 
sermon. He thanked me, but said he felt 
his preaching was a failure if it did not 
make his hearers uncomfortable. That's 
exactly the way I feel about the bond 
selling blurb. 


Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co., Minneapolis, is distributing 
a “wartime health bulletin” on soybean 
foods, catchily characterized as “vege- 
table meat.” It is very neat and persu- 
asive. We must, of course, accept it as 
a generous and public-spirited contribu- 
tion to the war effort, but may we not 
at the same time toy with an amusing 
ulterior thought: is Northwestern try- 
ing to increase life expectancy? 


FOOTNOTE ON _ SOCIOLOGY. 
That amiable and thoughtful lady, Dr. 
Lela E. Booher, chief nutritionist of 
General Mills, Inc., makes an engaging 
suggestion. Speaking of the current 
nutritionist furore in England over an 
allleged relocation of the vitamin B, in 
wheat, which has led certain enthusiasts 
to assert that a mere change of milling 
process can be made to substitute for 
the present 85% extraction flour a prod- 
uct equally satisfactory as to vitamin 
content, she ponders: 

“Is it perhaps typical of the ditfer- 
between British and American 
ways of solving a problem that the 
British should work along these con- 


ences 


servative avenues and Americans should 
want to put in synthetic vitamins in 
ample quantities to meet the whole prob- 
lem—do so and look across the vulley 
to the next hill to climb? In the far- 
away future, will historians be saying 
that differences in our daily bread have 
made the differences they note in char- 
acter and temperament of nations, or 
will they put it the other way about? 

This is a sprightly notion, 
the same time it may be very profound. 
But already the premises are mixed. 
Only the accident of an ocean shipping 
problem prevented Britain from being 
first under the fortification wire, for it 
was in July, 1940, that the British gov- 
ernment announced its intention, «fter 
a long period of study, to fortify white 
bread flour with synthetic vitamin B, 
and calcium salt. In spite of difficul- 
ties in obtaining adequate supplies of 
vitamin B,, half the bread eaten in (ireat 
Britain was so fortified by March, 1942, 
when the submarine campaign compelled 
adoption of 85% extraction flour. 

In somewhat unexpected 
while Britain’s enrichment enterprise, 
and subsequently that of this country. 
were under way, Canada and Australia, 
where a less conservative attitude might 
have been looked for, embarked upon 
sharply programs. Canada, 
against growing opposition and iimper 
fectly realized anticipations, still -ticks 
to its official assumption that flour can 
be made with adequate vitamin and min 
eral content without resort to adcition 


and at 


contrast, 


opposed 


of synthetics. Australia is even snore 
fundamentally conservative, for it 
still investigating, and is inclined t 


stand on the convenient ground thit its 
wheat is so naturally endowed with vita- 
minic abundance as to render al! but 
the shortest patents made from it et 
tirely satisfactory on the score of vite 
min content. 

Anglo-American behavior on brea« en 
richment, therefore, is confusing. and 
this is to be highly regretted, for it 
seems to throw tiresome difficulties i” | 
the way of Dr. Booher’s much more 
‘entertaining and very rhetorical prop 
sition. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 




















The Hall k 
PERCY KENT BAG C8. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


a OF DOUGH STABILITY 


gay WISDOM 


QsIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs end this and that. 


Just elways GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 








CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 











Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 


in a dull world. 


Milled from the quality cream of 


America’s greatest bread wheat 


field. 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 


brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage + 
WICHITA - - 




















CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Jones-HetrreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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Julian Scott 


. back in the grain trade. . 


Julian Scott, who retired from the 
grain trade three years ago following 
an association of nearly 30 years with 
grain concerns chiefly in the Kansas 
City market, has formed a connection 
with the Transit Grain & Commission 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, as manager of 
its grain department. Since his retire- 
ment from the trade Mr. Scott has been 
engaged in real estate and home construc- 
tion in southern Texas. Leo Potishman, 
president of the Transit company, plans 
a considerable expansion of its activities 
in general grain handling and merchan- 


erhonal & 


SLOW RECOVERY 


W. R. Moore, manager, package goods 
department, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
is making a slow recovery at the Mis- 
souri Baptist Hospital, St. Louis, from 
injuries reecived last June, when he fell 
off the elevator in the mill. 


MILLER A FARMER 

W. B. Anderson, former manager of 
the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., who 
is at present operating his 800-acre farm 
at Hopkinsville, visited in Nashville re- 
cently with the flour interests, 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

Harold Bell, southeastern sales man- 
ager, and R. H. Moran, of the Memphis 
office of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, called on the Nashville flour 
buyers. 


MICHIGAN VACATION 


George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, 
retired mill executive, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sohlberg, left Aug. 9 for Ludington, 
Mich., where they have taken a cottage 
for the rest of the season. 


MISS MAGILL ENGAGED 


Mr. and Mrs. Ward Magill, of Wichita, 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Eva, to Kenneth Nicolay, of Abilene. 
Mr. Nicolay is in the army specialized 
training program assigned to the medical 
school of the University of Kansas. He 
and Miss Magill are both graduates of 


Lt. Albert R. Fleischmann, Jr. 


. reported missing . . 


dising in connection with Mr. Scott’s as- 
sociation with the organization. 


First Lieut. Albert R. Fleischmann, Jr., 
22-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
R. Fleischmann, of 1710 Orrington 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill., formerly Kenil- 
worth, Ill., has been reported missing 
in Sicily since July 10. This distressing 
news was received recently from the War 
Department by his father, who is a vice 
president of Standard Brands, Inc. Lieut. 
Fleischmann was the pilot of a fighter- 
bomber and had been stationed in North 
Africa for several months. He was given 


the University of Kansas. Miss Magill’s 
father is president of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. 


BOSTON MANAGER 

George L. Clark, for 10 years represen- 
tative of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., has 
been made manager of the company’s 
Boston office. He succeeds Frederic W. 
Stock, who has sold his interest in the 
mill. 


EASTERN VISITOR 

W. P. Dolan, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, spent last week calling 
on the eastern trade. 


THE BAND PLAYS ON 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. band, 
under the direction of George A. Col- 
lins, gave a public concert at Lake Har- 
riet, Minneapolis, Sunday evening, Aug. 
15. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Alfred E. Mallon, vice president, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, has again 
been appointed to the Foreign Commerce 
department committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He has 
been a member of the committee since 
1937. 


RETURNS FROM VERMONT 


Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Ine., New York flour brokers, has 
returned with his family, from a brief 


A. B. Carver 


. . Commander-Larabee Superintendent . . 


cadet training at Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Sherman, Texas, and then went to Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, where he re- 
ceived his wings in September, 1942. He 
is a graduate of Joseph Sears School, 
Kenilworth, Ill, and Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., and was a 
junior in the School of Liberal Arts at 
Northwestern University when he enlist- 
ed in the United States Army Air Corps 
a few days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


A. B. Carver has resigned the superin- 


tendency of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour 


holiday in Manchester-in-the-Hills, Ver- 
Mr. Morris’ son, Jack, who was 
United 
States entered the war and has made 


mont, 
in the Coast Guard before the 


several trips across, was graduated as 
an ensign from the New 
on July 28. 


London base 


NEW YORK VISIT 

George W. Haynes, vice president and 
manager of the cereal department of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., spent several days at the mill’s 
New York office before continuing his 
business trip to Boston. 


JOINS EXCHANGE 

Lee Wagner, who recently joined the 
organization of the Nationa] Mill, Toledo, 
as traffic manager, has been elected a 
member of the Toledo Board of Trade. 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, is in north- 
ern Wisconsin on a 10-day vacation trip. 
IOWA TRIP 


Oscar F. Greiner, of Meyer & Greiner, 
Chicago flour brokers, has returned from 
a few days’ trip to Davenport, Iowa. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were: A. L. Gilster, Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill; A, E. Kelley, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind; E. J. 
Heseman and Otto Knauss, Igleheart 


_of the late Emil O. Tobler, 
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R. B. Pow 


. . heads elevator superintendents . 


Mills Corp. to become Mathew C. Belan’s 
successor as general superintendent of the 
Commander-Larabee Co. at Minneapolis. 
He has been employed by the Buffalo con- 
Mr. Belan re- 
cently became vice president in charge of 
production for the Colorado Mill and Fle- 
vator Co., Denver. 

R. B. Pow, Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., 
Fort William, Ont., is the new president 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents, having been elected to that 
office at the organization’s recent con- 
vention in Duluth, Minn. 


cern for the past 25 years. 


Bros., Ine., Evansville, Ind; Frank J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. 
CHAMBER OFFICES 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills 
bury Flour Mills Co., has been elected 
vice president of the Northwestern (ivi- 
sion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He has also been appointed 
a member of the 
and the agricultural department com- 
mittee. 


executive commiitee 


LITTLE MISS HARGIS 


A daughter was born to Mrs. Ben 5 
Hargis, wife of the eastern sales man'g- 
er for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan-is 
City, Aug. 12. 

KANSAS CITY VISITOR 

Robert M. Peek, of Peek Brothers, | it- 
tle Rock, Ark., flour brokerage firm, 
visited Kansas City over the week-end, 
seeing friends in the trade and spend- 
ing some time with Richard K. Peck, 
head of the Kansas City plant of Percy 
Kent ‘Bag Co. 


A CORRECTION 

In an announcement of his 
ment, published recently in this jour 
nal, it was stated incorrectly that Licu- 
tenant Walter E. Tobler is the >on 
mem)er 
of the firm of Tobler, Ernst & Traler, 
New York bolting cloth concern. He 
is not related to Jacob Tobler, presi 


engi ue- 


Saal 











eTs 
He 
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dent of the company, or to Mr. Tobler’s 
nephew, F. C. Tobler, vice president and 
treasurer of the firm. 


HONORED AT LUNCHEON 

Hugh S. Wilson, who has been made 
general agent of the Chicago district for 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, was guest 
of honor at a luncheon tendered him by 
his friends in the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 16. 


TO ENTER DUNWOODY 

M. B. Rosen, of the Rosen Bakery, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is in Minneapolis. His 
son, Louis, will enter Dunwoody In- 
stitute. 


KNEE REPAIRED 

Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., returned home on 
Aug. 12 after spending a few weeks 
seltting medical treatment in Chicago. 
He underwent a knee operation at Bill- 
ings Hospital. 
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EMIL 8S. BRYKCZYNSKI 

Emil S. Brykezynski, president of the 
George F. Stuhmer Baking Co,, Brooklyn, 
large pumpernickel and rye bread bak- 
ers, died Aug. 11 in the Brooklyn Hos- 
pital after a few weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Brykezynski was born in 1857 in a small 
town in Poland, and before he was 21 
he had to flee to escape imprisonment 
by German authorities because of his out- 
spoken resentment against the German 
oppressions. He came to this country 
by way of South America and in 1888, 
with the late George F. Stuhmer, opened 
a small bakery on the lower East Side, 
which in 1908 was incorporated under its 
present name with Mr. Brykezynski its 
first president. Two of his three sons are 
officers of the company, Casimir as vice 
president and Charles, treasurer; the 
other son is an attorney. Mr. Brykczyn- 
ski was a leader in Polish-American cir- 
cles for more than 50 years and was asso- 
ciated with many Polish societies. For 
his help during Poland’s struggle for in- 
dependence in 1918 he was awarded the 
Polonia Restituta, one of that govern- 
ment’s highest honors. He was also a 
large donor to the Israel Orphan Asylum, 
and through his efforts and generosity 
the first Polish Masonic lodge in the 
United States was organized. 


JOSEPH J. ARNOLD 


Joseph J. Arnold 2nd, 42, well known 
Rhode Island baker, died at the Paw- 
tucket Memorial Hospital on Aug. 12. 
He had been seriously ill for a month. 
He was associated with his father, Ernest 





CORRECTION 

S. M. Corkran, manager of 
southeastern sales for the Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas, has 
engaged office quarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as his headquarters in- 
stead of in Memphis, as inaccur- 
ately reported in a recent issue of 
Tue Nortuwestern Mitirr, His 
offices are at 808 Nashville Trust 
Co., from which he handles all 
southeastern. business for the 
Shellabarger company. 
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GRADUATE of law, which he took 

at night classes while a government 
clerk, and engaged in administrative 
capacities in the Department of Agricul- 
ture since 1911, Edward J. Murphy, 
chief, Grain Products Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, pro- 
vides an excellent example of how indis- 
pensable a government official can be- 
come if he knows his stuff. 

By all odds the most unobtrusive indi- 
vidual this writer has found in the fed- 
eral service over a long period of observ- 
ing how the government wheels go round, 
Ed Murphy’s taciturnity is as refresh- 
ing as his modesty. When it comes to 
seeing anything about himself impris- 
oned in cold type, he reneges. As to a 
photograph of himself, he rebelled until 
an order went out in D, of A. that all 
branch chiefs must be “mugged,” as well 
as disclose some of the more intimate 
details of the careers of each official. So 
that’s how this piece happens to be 
written. To make him talk about him- 
self, is just too great a task for any 
reporter, no matter how persuasive he 
might be. 

So the record on Edward J. Murphy 
must be free from glamour, and stick 
pretty close to the official text of what 
the departmental files show. 

Born in Auburn, Maine, in 1888, Mr. 
Murphy struck out for himself after 
finishing the grade and high school there. 
Obtaining a Lewiston business college 
diploma as a stenographer, brought him 
into his first touch with things agricul- 
tural. He became a clerk-typist with the 
H. H. Gurney Co., a nursery firm, but 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


INDISPENSABLE OFFICIAL 


By Emmet Dougherty 





Edward J. Murphy 


. most unobtrusive individual .. . 


still in his teens, his ambitions turned 
in the direction of Washington when he 
took a civil service examination in 1907. 

His governmental career started in 
that year when he was appointed a 
stenographer with the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment. In 1910, he transferred to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
he spent a year and then became associ- 
ated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the Office of the Solicitor. Mean- 
time, the night courses at the law school 
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of Georgetown University were mastered 
by Mr. Murphy and he was admitted 
to the District of Columbia bar as a 
full-fledged legal light. 

The seven years he spent in the D of 
A Solicitor’s office equipped him for 
the legdl-administrative tasks which con- 
fronted him when he was transferred in 
1918 to the Bureau of Markets as assis- 
tant in grain supervision. The U. S. 
Grain Standards Act, a new piece of 
legislation, then required an administra- 
tor with legal training and Murphy was 
selected for the post. His administrative 
talents were successively employed as 
head of the grain division; chief of the 
hay, feed and seed division, etc., ete., un- 
der the various alphabetically designated 
branches of the Department of Agricul- 
ture until finally, under the reorganized 
food and feeds set-up, he reached his 
present post in the Food Distribution 
Administration. 

The foregoing is what’s written down 
in the Department’s official record on 
Edward J. Murphy, and comprises in- 
formation about which he, most affably, 
declined to talk. Outside the official 
record, however, he admitted that he 
is married, and happily so, with one 
daughter, who graduated from Clarke 
University with a master’s degree in 
geography, and a son, who was drafted 
while a student in Georgetown Univer- 
sity; spent eight months in the ranks 
in Hawaii; returned to this country as 
a student in Officers Candidate School, 
where he got his second lieutenancy in 
November, 1942, and is now a first lieu- 
tenant in the anti-aircraft division of the 
Coast Artillery Corps. 





J. Arnold, in the Lonsdale Bakery, a 
large house-to-house concern in Sayles- 
ville, R. I. He was the third generation 
in the bakery, which was founded by his 
grandfather. Mr. Arnold was a member 
of the New England Bakers Association, 
Bakers Club of Boston and an alumnus 
of Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis 
and of Siebel Institute in Chicago. 


S. C. FORRESTER 

S. C, Forrester, technical engineer for 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., died at his home there on Aug. 12, 
following a heart attack. Although a 
comparatively young man, he had been 
with the company almost 40 years. He 
is survived by three sons, one of whom 
is superintendent of the Fulton Kansas 
City plant. 


S. ELMER SHENK 

S. Elmer Shenk, 59, a member of the 
firm of S. E. Shenk & Sons at Newville, 
Pa., since 1898, died in the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Hospital on Aug. 2. He was one of the 
leading grain and feed merchants in 
central Pennsylvania and was also a 
large land owner. 


ALLEN T. SCHOMAKER 

Allen ‘T. Schomaker, Sr., 66, head of 
the flour firm of A. T. Schomaker & 
Sons, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa., died at 
his home there on Aug. 9. He had been 


in the flour trade for more than 25 years. 
He was a member of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club. 


JOHN F. SCHUCK 


John F. Schuck, a Germantown, Pa., 
baker for over 50 years, died at his home 
in Philadelphia, on Aug. 10 at the age 
of 77. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BREWERS’ ENZYME SYRUPS RAISED 

WasuiNetron, D. C.—Reflecting  in- 
creases in production costs, the Office of 
Price Administration has raised the 
maximum price of enzymatically-treated 
syrups manufactured from cereals and 
converted by the use of malt for use in 
the domestic malt brewing industry to 
$6.45 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. plant, for ship- 
ments of 15 bbls or more. At the same 
time, a price of $6.50 was fixed for ship- 
ments of less than 15 bbls. The new 
ceiling prices are effective Aug. 17, 1943. 
Manufacturers are privileged to use 
either the above prices or prices which 
they have previously established under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

The cost of manufacturing these 
syrups has increased about $1 since 
March, 1942, due to the cutting off of 
tapioca imports and other factors. As 
a result, producers are operating at a 
loss. 


x * &* kk * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ * wk * * 


J. Wesley Spaeth, who has been in the 
Naval Air Corp Reserve, has been or- 
dered to report to Kansas City for ac- 
tive duty. Cadet Spaeth’s father is sales 
manager for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 








* 


Sergeant Gordon Jackson, El Reno, 
Okla., aerial gunner of a bomber, has 
been reported missing since the July 25 
raid on Hamburg, Germany. Sergeant 
Jackson was an employee of the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, be- 
fore he went into the air service. He 
has been overseas since April. 


* 


Ensign Fred M. Atkinson, of the U. S. 
Navy, has been transferred to San 
Diego, Cal., for further assignment, and 
spent a few days in Minneapolis last 
week, en route. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co. 
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He’s already known to 
many bakers throughout 
the country but there are 
many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
\ great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 

do the rest. 






Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 
Standerd bakers’ patent 


Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ““Josie”’ 
Strong, fancy clear 












THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGIEILE | _ =... 





TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Minneapolis and 
Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





T ronto-Montreal: Summer weather has 
reduecd the demand for oat products, Pack- 
age «ue ds are in normal demand where 
there are war industries to make better 
sal x. Rolled oats remain at $3.15 bag oi 
80 Ibs in mixed car lots. Oatmeal in 95's, 
jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Trade light; summer demand 
only fair; neo accumulation of supplies; mill 
run about equal to requirements. Quota- 
tions Aug. 14: rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 16 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
specion division Aug. 13, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port) Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 52,606 1,256 8,632 9,266 
Private terminals 34 10 


Totals .1ss% 52,606 1,256 8,666 9,276 


Vancouver-New 


Westminster .. 17,246 ee 69 33 
Int, public and 

semi-public ele- 

re 14,479 as 34 132 
CHOPCRIN cccccee 2,617 o* 
ViCGOTI. cc csases 1,027 


Prince Rupert .. 1,210 


WUGRIO .ciccccee 89,186 1,2 


256 8,769 9,442 

TOOT MMO essence 169,486 13 951 1,288 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 1,025 107 81,942 1,801 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

i a. eee ST “ 25 $1 

ae ee 4,112 107 1,967 1,831 
Shipments during week— 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

OO ey errr. 1,630 B35 9068 1,294 

| ree eee 254 i 541 280 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OT Gi. 2.635. 371 be 23 5 

Totals .... 5,255 339 1,470 1,578 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Aug. 13, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 6,143 219 3,537 3,062 
All other’ public 
and semi-publie 
terminals, west- 
SPR: GING haces 152 oe 56 3S 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Aug. 13, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 8,702 340 2,036 1,794 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Aug. 7, 1943, and Aug. 8, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

—American ——in bond— 
Aug. 7 Aug. 8 Aug. 7 Aug. 8 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 233,035 263,654 9,403 16,637 
ON ksi cewes 5,836 48,137 re 

a Pee ge 8,093 2,555 1,252 sa. 
ee er 23,515 17,165 868 1,328 
a ae 12,431 2,889 1,330 119 
Flaxseed .... 162 657 o% 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 7 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000) bus; corn, 
684,000 (6,692,000); oats, none (none); rye 
23,000 (24,000). 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending- 
July 31 Aug. 7 Aug. 14 
Five Willie: .i.cs. 47,299 *37,762 43.415 

*Four mills. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 14, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 545 349 63 85 28 302 
i ere 26 55 ce AP 94 161 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 14, in tons, with comparisons: . 
—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ; ie ~~ 18,720 7,775 
Kansas City .. 950 2,300 5,325 4,175 
Milwaukee ... 60 40 3.960 3,180 


Philadelphia . 320 10 








= 


COUNTRY 


RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING on oF 


INEAPOL 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
Our 94th year 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
\Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


Has justifiable pride in 







conscious and well recognized 


excellence 


a | =—sC FOUNDED BY 
tn ee | ees oN BG ANDREW u. HUNT-1899 


the 






















FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—White, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitemins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


; B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago *“BLODGETT’S” 
7 MILLERS OF RYE 


sd WHEAT and RYE * All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 


up to 


120 


days. 
flour extremely light. 


clears in poor demand. 


bers 


Aug. 


draggy. 

opments 
Shipping 
14: 


finding 
Trade 
before 


new 


business 
continues 


Demand for bread 


making further 


directions eased off. 
soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling 


Soft and hard wheat 

Prices easier. 
exceptionally 
to await devel- 


Job- 


bookings. 


Quotations 


price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Sales by southwestern mills 


reached 96% last week, compared with 53% 
the previous week and 35% a year ago. 
Apparently a good share of the previous 


week’s round lot order appeared in this last 
week's calculations, for most mills reported 
the regular business as light. 

Bookings by New England 
small, but other bakers have 
ahead and contracts on hand 
than usual for this time of the year. 

Directions satisfactory, clears’ plentiful, 
production is increasing and export business 
light. 

Quotations Aug. 14: established brands 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short patents 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.20, straight $3@ 
3.10, first clear $2.50@2.80, second clear 
$2.45@2.60, low grade $2.30@2.40 (clears 
quoted bulk). 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow 
and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales down to 22% as 
compared with 70% in the previous week. 
Operation improved slightly, avering 90% 
compared with 84, Quotations per sack 
(ewt), delivered Oklahoma points, Aug. 14: 
hard wheat short patent $3.75@4.40, soft 
wheat short patent $3.75@4.49, standard 
patent $3.65@4.20, bakers extra fancy $3.58 
@3.62, bakers short patent $3.50@3.55, bak- 
ers standard $3.48@3.53. 

Omaha: Sales range from 25 to 150% of 
capacity. Shipping directions are some im- 
proved, Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 
14: family fancy $3.80, family standard 
$3.45, bakers short $3.30, bakers standard 
$3.25. 

Wichita: Sales have slowed down, 
from 20 to 100%, directions 89 
quotations unchanged, 

Hutchinson: Interest has dwindled and 
inquiry is desultory. Occasional large lot 
sold to bring: volume up to better than 75%. 
Shipping directions are coming freely. 

Salina; Demand is very slow, with prices 
lower, Shipping directions are only fair. 

Fort Worth: Sales generally amounting 
to 35 or 40% of capacity. Few individual 
sales of more than a car or two, the busi- 
ness being about all routine to regular trade 
well distributed in home territory. Opera- 
tions holding up to recent levels, averaging 
75 or 80% of capacity. Prices about un- 


bakers still 
booked well 
total higher 


ranging 
to 100%, 


changed; quotations Aug. 13: family flour 
50's, extra high patent $3.80@4.20, high 
patent $3.55@3.95, standard bakers, 100's, 


44% or less ash, $3.31 (ceiling), first clears, 
100's, $2.80@3, delivered Texas common 
points or group 3. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: One big eastern baking com- 
pany is reported to have bought possibly 
100,000 bbls of spring wheat flour, the busi- 
ness being divided among half a dozen 
mills. This was the only big company that 
showed any interest. 

Inquiry last week was 
the close, when several medium-sized 
ers, who normally buy in 10,000-bag lots, 
came in. Spring wheat mills have been 
doing a nice business with New England 
buyers the past couple of months, spring 
wheat prices being competitive there with 
Kansas. Buyers in the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania zone have also been fairly steady 
customers. Middle West bakers, however, 
have not been much in evidence, possibly 
being well covered for the time being. 

Mills are still swamped with demand for 


light until about 


bak- 


clears. They cannot make enough of these 
grades to supply their regular customers. 
Top clears regularly are selling at better 


than standard patent prices. 

While some improvement is noted in vol- 
ume of shipping directions, they are still 
not in keeping with business on mill books, 
and most companies would welcome direc- 
tions in preference to new business. 

Bookings by spring wheat companies last 
week aggregated about 80% of capacity, 








family soft wheat short patent $4.29, 
Btraight and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@ 
3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@3.83, 
compared with 65% a week earlier and straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear 
37% a year ago. $2.68@ 3.06; spring wheat bakers patent, 
Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 17: estab- straight and 95% $3.44. 
lished brands short patents $3.35@3.38, Toledo: Business with soft wheat mills 
spring first patent $3.26@3.28, standard pat- appears to be stalled by the soft wheat situ- 
ent $3.20@3.23, fancy clear $3. 24@ 3.29, first ation, with $1.70 and upwards being bid 


clear 


inactive, 


$3.06 @ 3.09, 
whole wheat $3.28@3.33. 
Interior mills, 


of inquiry, 


second clear 


2. 54@2. 59, 


thrown 


and paid for No. 


into high relief 


2 red wheat (when it can 


be had), which is 30c or more over the 

oad " ’ active Chicago wheat Sept. future. This 

en a a disability in the wheat situation is quite 
but buyers shopping for bar- enough, and probably would have been 


if there had been 


gains. Trade well covered for near-by ship- - 
ment, and not disposed to add to holdings any active demand for flour or anxiety 
unless at what they consider attractive oo future supplies. As it is the situa- 
prices. Several mills, however, report marked jas Pv oe ee Bneeteen out, got 
Ncntmiin in acl Pe ga te bebe ag, eth . r g for the muddle to clear up. e 
ae volume of shipping directions mills are largely marking time, some few 
THE CENTRAL WEST sales being made, but production falling 
Chicago: Demand spotted. Most reports i po: gy My A a “— = 
are buying scattered and sales in moderate 1.79, or 26%c over Chica, P+ temb — 
sized lots, one and two car lots. However, pit 7 eee 
a few managed to get through some fair- 


sized sales, 


ranging from 1,000 up to 4,000 


EASTERN STATES 


bbls. Shipping directions fairly good. Fam- spotted “as buyers ‘ate ‘onthe side lines 
ily continues slow, with very little business een ” aad . ‘ 
and slow deliveries. Quotations Aus. 14: awaiting more definite developments grow- 


spring top patent $3.37@3.59, standard pat- 


wheat 


ing out of 


the movement of the spring 
The trade expects, 


however, 


is reached, 


unchanged and 
lively consumer demand was 


if not decided, 
demand as the 
Plenty 
but a strong spirit of 
Spring 
in fair 


ent $3.27@3.48, first clear $3.17@3.45, sec- , ais og 
ond clear $2, family flour $4.42@4.50; hard + rg Med ‘Saint "aan dendiee, 
vere short patent $3.35@3.59, 95% patent improvement in sales rma 
25@3.48, first clear $2.86@3.21; soft win- : 
tor short patent $3.98@4.85, standard patent te gs Bg 
$3.88@4.28, first clear $3.37@3.57 f 
6.88 a4. 8, first eres $3.37 @ 3.57. hesitancy in reaching a decision. 
_ St. Louis: A slight improvement reported first clears remain 
from recent date. Bookings more general demand. The 
by the large bakers of cake flour for ship- reflected in a greater 


Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


flow of 


directions to 




















Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
+ 185% 137% 143% 145% 137% 138% eves 137 138% 
135% 137% 143 145% 137% 138% 136% 138% 
185% 137% 143% 145% 137% 138% 137% 139% 
135% 187% 142% 144% 137 138% 137% 139% 
135% 137% 143% 145 136% 138% 137% 138% 
135% 137% 143% 145% 137 138% eeee sens 137% 139 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
eons 137 139 110% 109 oe en's cae as 
136% 138% 110% 109 eee 
136% 138% 109% 108% e 
136% 138 109% 108% 
LeeRe  6O¥04 109% 108% 
ane ‘20k WeneeD beens 109% 108% ° ee 
r CORN OATs— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
seee5 cece eee seee 69 68% 64% 64 
68% 68% 63% 63% 
68% 68% 64 63% 
67% 67% 63% 62 
eeene ° 67% 67% 62% 62% 
see aa once 68% 68% 63% 63% 
= RYE , 4 FLAXSEED—————, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi polis Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec Sept. Dec 
98% 100% 90% 93% 295% 297% 295% 100 99 
99 89% 92 295% 297% 295% 97% 96% 
99% 90% 92% 295% 297 295% 97 96% 
98% 89% 91% 295 296% 295 96% 95% 
§ 97% 88% 90% 295 296% 295 ° 96% 95% 
965 ™%, 98% 89% 91% 295% 297% 295% 97% 96% 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


the market reviews, are based on car- 


cer Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
BOGS DEG cccsccacsccues $....@40.40 -- @37.75 -@ Se Pee 
Hard winter bran ....... --@40.40 Se ee 36. 50@ 37. 00 39.00 @ 39.50 
Standard middlings* - @40.40 oveeQpeeere -@ 39.00@39.50 
Flour middlingst ........ -@40.40 @ 37.75 36. 50@ 37. 00 atet for 
BGG GOR ic sveccscvescese ..@40.40 @ 37.75 -@. - @39.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia ‘Besten Cincinnati 
a” er -@. $....@45 . a 48 $. -aee 
Hard winter bran ....... . a @45. rH ~ P er 
Soft winter bran ........ Paces ccoe@. ° <9 -@ 43.10 
Standard middlings* ; dane eenans ; 1 @ 45. 65 -@ 46. 48 Peer 
Flour middlingst ........ ee ern - @ 45.65 . @46.48 -@43.10 
SO Ae vee ae’ oo  @ 45.65 .. @46.48 ar pre 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
eee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg........ - @28.00 - @29.00 -@ 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





Buffalo 
+++ @41.55 


-@ 
-@41.55 
-@41,55 


-@41.55 


Nashville 


oo@ wee. 
- @ 44.30 


7) 


o@ wcee 
+ @44.30 
o@ wcee 
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the mills. Foreign trade uneventful. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: spring short patent $3.79, 
spring standard patent $3.69, spring first 
clears $3.53; hard winter short patent $3.74 
hard winter 95% patent $3.64, hard winter 
first clear $3.50; soft winter short patent 
$3.95, soft winter straights $3.95. 


New York: Sales hold to small scattered 
amounts. Three of the large bakers took 
round lots last week. Springs continue to 
be the most attractive flours. The clear sit 
uation is unrelieved and the range on north 


western low grades is considerably abov: 
standard patent figures. Southwestern 
standard patent grades are priced closel 


to springs and are therefore less attractiv: 
to the general buyer. Conditions among 
soft wheat flours seem to grow worse, an 
it is currently impossible to obtain an 
of them. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring high gluter 
$3.68@3.86, standard patents $3.49@3.6 
clears $3.55@3.70; southwestern high glute: 


$3.60@3.72, clears $3.35@3.40; soft winte: 
straights not offered. 
Boston: Business almost impossible 


uncover since the trade shows no inclinati: 
whatever to make further commitments an! 
there are few inquiries. The fact is th 
buyers generally do not need flour and s 
nothing in the present trend of the mark:! 
to be concerned about. Chief interest 
bakers is sugar, the allotment for whi 
was increased to 80% of the 1941 us 
Manufacturers of sweet goods, howev: 
were disgruntled over OPA's discrimination 
within the industry giving extra quotas 1) 
to 20% for bakery products containing nt 
more than 10% by weight of sugar con 
pared to flour, and strong protests are + 
pected. Flour commitments, even of mi: 
mum size, very few and divided betwe 
spring and southwestern patents. Shippi: 
directions, particularly of family flour, i: 
proved. Mill quotations unchanged. Quot 


tions Aug. 13: spring high gluten $3.90 
3.95, short patent $3.75@3.85, standard pa'- 
ent $3.68@3.75, first clears $3.60@3.\5; 


southwestern short patent $3.80@3.85, star 

ard patent $3.70@3.75, Texas short pate t 
$3.75@3.85, standard patent $3.70@3.75, soit 
winter patent $3.90@4, straights $3.80@3.!" 


and clears $3.70@3.80. 
Philadelphia: yeneral undertone ea 
though prices without important chan: 


Demand slow and unsatisfactory, with bu 
ness confined to small lots in most cases 


tide over immediate necessities. Price situ- 
ation continues largely nominal. Quot 
tions Aug. 14: spring wheat short patent 
$3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard winter short 
patent $3.65@3.75, 95% $3.55@3.60; sort 
winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand shows improvement 
with moderate lots of spring wheat and 


hard winter flours being booked. The pri « 
angle is one that appears to interest the 
consumers and a number of offers made ‘9 
mills were either flatly rejected or trimm: (1 
to meet sale views. Shipping directions ar 


brisk, with all types of bakers orderine 
out freely. Prices firm at ceiling. Soft 
winters scarce, with prices exceptionally 
firm. Family flour demand moderate. Clears 
eagerly sought but quite scarce. Quotations 
Aug. 14: spring wheat short patent $3.75 4 
3.80, straight $3.65@3.68, first spring cl ar 


$3.44@3.56; hard 
@3.80, straight grade 
ten $3.64@3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49; soft 
winter bakers short patent $4.51@4.14, 
Straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Very little business rep 
ed. Southwestern hard wheat flours s 
usual receive the most attention from | 
ers, Most buyers, however, are hesitant 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast flours continue 
quiet. Shipping directions continue good. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 14: hard 


winter short patent $5 
$3.50@3.59, high glu- 


spring wheat (f.o.b. Minneapolis) fam'!) 
patent $3.40@3.55, first patent $3.30@3.1". 
standard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear 
$3.15@3.20, first clear $3.05@3.15, second 
clear $2.90@3; hard winter wheat fam! 


patent $3.50@3.60, bakers short patent $§ 
@3.43, 95% $3.25@3.33, second clear $ ) 
@3.05; soft wheat short patent $4.20@4.5", 
straight $3.70@3.85, first clear $3.20@3.50 
Atlanta: Business remains quiet. Reports 
have it that most big bakers are booked 
ahead for the next several months. i- 
quiries were considerably off from the pst 


few weeks. Shipping directions continued 
somewhat slow, although active on cert:in 
brands. Soft wheat flour prices were uP 


a little, but otherwise prices practically un- 
changed. Family flour business showed ! 

tle change from the duliness that })1s5 
marked it for the past several weeks. J0b- 
bers and wholesale grocers continued wl! 








A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian 
Chicago seveese> Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring first patent ........ $3.37@ 3.59 $3.26@ Ge cer Meves $....@ 3.44 -@ 3.79 
Spring standard patent 3.27@ 3.48 3.20@ : 23 -@. -@ 3.44 @ 3.69 
Spring firat COAT ..cccccececs 3.17@ 3.45 3.06@ 3.09 eee ~ ree -@ 3.53 
Hard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.59 cca anes 3.10@ 3.25 «++@ 3.44 +-@ 3.74 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.25@ 3.48 rac ses cx 3.05@ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.64 
Hard winter first clear 2.86@ 3.21 See 2.50@ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 --@ 3.50 
Soft winter short patent 3.98@ 4.85 ye Pas ere, ve * | --@ 3.95 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.88@ 4.28 powalieans -@. ~cooe@ 3.74 --@ 3.95 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.37@ 3.57 eo hoe coes 3.32 3.75 2 oyeeess 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.79@ 2.81 2.68@ 2.73 -@.. o+e-@ 3.15 eoee-@ 3.10 
Rye flour, dark ........ \ 2.36@ 2.50 2.33@ 2.38 ~ oe -@ 2.85 -++-@ 2.80 
Seattle (98° s) Ss. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 

Family patent ...... D ..2- Dakota .........$.... ess soee eoee 

Montana ...... © sees eoee coee cece 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


New York 


3. 


29 9 9 
“1-320 
won 


"3.06 


Spring top patent{. 
Spring second pat.{. 


-$.. 


Spring first clearf... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashvi 
-@ $3.70@ 3.80 $3.75@ 3.85 Sey py a 
-@ 3.60@ 3.70 3.68@ 3.75 sr cses sooe® 
3.55@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.65 Pe er . 
.@. 3.65@ 3.75 3.80@ 3.85 as 2 4.23@ 4.49 
-@. 3.55@ 3.60 3.70@ 3.75 oe 4.08@ 4.28 
er, sus Cae oa es 7 Fe — 
-@.. Se Lae 3.90@ 4.00 a Pe 4.65@ }.81 
ssEes Bd) sbeh 3.80@ 3.90 Se 4.49@ 4 
-@ Sakis 3.70@ 3.80 a as we 4.14@ 34 
cence sae 3.13 ee re a con® 
wT), ‘ . ee oe F fue 
‘Toronto --winnipes Toronto **Winnipeé 
-@5.36 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ s 6d 
@4.70 ..@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5. sb@5. 40 
@ 3.60 Favre 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand cottons, {98-lb cottons. 
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stocked and were not interested in adding 
*to their supplies. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 14: spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.83@3.93, stand- 
ard patent $3.76@3.80, straight $3.60@3.70, 
first bakers clear $3.40@3.50, nominal; hard 
winter bakers short patent $3.60@3.75, 
standard patent $3.47@3.62, straight $3.41@ 
3.53, family short patent $3.93@4.08, fancy 
patent $3.80, special patent $3.90, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.50@3.60, from the coast $3.60, 
bulk; soft wheat 95% $3.97@4.06, straight 
$3.93@4.05, fancy cut-off $3.55@3.69, short 
patent $4.05@4.15, first clear $3.50, nominal; 
soft wheat family short patent $4.47@4.68, 
fancy patent $4.45@4.55; special patent $4.35 
ii.45; soft wheat 95%, from the coast 
$2.80, bulk. 

Nashville: Usual day to day sales made; 
however, no bookings for deferred shipment 
reported; buyers trying to complete their 
old stocks before making new bookings. 
Outbound shipments vary. 

Bakers report no new bookings other than 
au oceasional lot of special grades. Bakery 
sales continue good, but they have flour 
booked ahead for some time, and since 
their major problems are securing suffi- 

ent labor and operating capacity at pres- 
ent they are not interested in booking ad- 
ditional lots. Shipping directions fair. 

Quotations Aug. 14: soft winter wheat 
fomily short patent $4.65@4.81, standard 
patent $4.49@4.65, straight $4.34@4.49, clears 
$1.14@4.34; hard winter wheat short patent 
$1.23@4.49, standard patent $4.08@4.23; soft 
winter high patent pastry flour $4.59. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets very quiet. With prices 

»ve ceilings sales have stopped except the 

asional mixed car sold at less than car 
lot rates. Situation is becoming critical. 
There is some relief in sight by the gov- 
ernment, which has announced that some 

rm of a subsidy program will be an- 

nounced in the near future. Mill operations 
have been sharply curtailed for lack of 
business, 

Portland: Mill bookings show some im- 
provement, with better grindings as a re- 
sult of some increase in army and navy 
business. However, the general run of busi- 
ness is light for:this time of the year. 
Price ceilings continue to be the main 
handicapping factor. Little flour is moving 
east by rail from interior mills, as here 
avain there is a combination of price ceil- 
ings and the car shortage, now quite acute. 
Interior mills are shipping on their old 
bookings, but little new business is coming 
through, 

Local business is very much _ restricted, 
due to price ceilings. Some of the mills 
are keeping their trade supplied without 
any profit in the _ business. This cannot 
keep up indefinitely, however. No new 
export bookings. 

Quotations Aug. 14: high gluten $3.57, 
bluestem topping $3.47; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 
Other flours are above ceiling levels. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canditions in the Ca- 
nadian flour milling industry maintain the 
tempo which has governed for many 
months. Midsummer may have slackened 
production, but the effect is not more than 
is normal at this time. Mills are well 
booked ahead, most of them to the end 
of November. A new development is the 
extension of export contracts to smaller 
country mills. Not so long ago these were 
unable to get any of this trade. Now they 
are encouraged to make offers to the buying 
agents of British government, which is the 
central purchasing authority. In domestic 
circles trading is purely a matter of cur- 
rent demand. Buying of a speculative kind 
is not apparent. 

Quotations Aug. 14: domestic top pat- 
ents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40 
in 98-lb cottons, net, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. In the export depart- 
ment government regulation flour remains 
at last week's figure of 38s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
cotton, August-September shipment from 
Montreal, or 38s 9d from Halifax. 

Soft winter wheat flour from Ontario mills 
is between seasons. Old crop is about 
exhausted, while new grain is not offering 
freely enough to make a market. Weather 
conditions hold back the normal movement 
of new crop grains. Factory and pastry 
buyers are taking fair quantities of pure 
Winter flours. Inquiries from the British 
West Indies have been received by some 
mills, That market is expected to take 
much larger amounts of this flour in the 
future. Now that the submarine menace 
is under control shipments will become 
routine again. Quotations Aug. 14: old 
crop straights $5.35@5.40 bbl in second- 
hand cottons, Montreal; bulk lots in buyers’ 
bags 10c under the foregoing figure. 

Wet weather is holding back the move- 
ment of winter wheat at country points. 
Threshing is late and the grain is out of 
condition in many parts. However, mills 
have had some chance to test the quality 
ot new grain. So far their. results have 
been disappointing. The grain is not up 
to its regular standard, though later deliv- 
erles may correct that impression. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: milling grades of red or 
white $1.10@1.11 bu f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade continues good; 
export sales last week appeared to be 
made up of fill-ins between now and the 
end of October and was equivalent to only 
about 200,000 bus of wheat. Mills still 
operating full time. Large stocks moving 
into consumptive channels as rapidly as 
transportation facilties will permit. Every 
pound of flour on hand is earmarked for 
©xport or domestic requirements. There is 
ee market for every pound of flour. Mills 
picking up varying amounts of different 
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srades of wheat in cash market for move- 
ment, chiefly by rail, to eastern mills. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export fiour business from 
this coast has taken a more active turn 
recently following months of idleness caused 
by a scarcity of shipping space. It is re- 
ported in local flour circles that considerable 
business has been done recently, although 
quantities and destinations were not dis- 
closed. This has aroused the hopes of the 
trade somewhat, but the picture is still 
clouded by the rationing of export markets 
available to the trade, due to western Cana- 
dian mills being tested to capacity in order 
to handle British government orders. There 
continues to be steady inquiry from Central 
American buyers for any kind of Canadian 
grind and at almost any price. 

The domestic hard wheat flour picture 
continues active, with bakery demand hold- 
ing at record levels and store sales down. 
Supplies are reported ample for current 
needs, with quotations holding at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations, basis 98's, cot- 
tons, are $5.40 tor top patents, $5 for bakers 
patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

On the other hand supplies of Ontario 
soft wheat flour are getting lower here and 
prospects are far from rosy. The winter 
wheat crop there is reported to have suf- 
fered from wet weather during threshing 
and the amount available for the West is 
expected to be not more than, if as much 
as, came here last season. This is the only 
source of pastry flour now available since 
U. S. imports were cut off many months 
ago. However, price ceiling levels are hold- 
ing quotations here to $7.50 to the trade. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: With 
prices down another 1l5c cwt for the week, 
a little more interest is displayed. Current 
sales, however, are largely car lots for 
prompt shipment; no round lot contracting 
as yet. Directios on old contracts are com- 
ing in freely and business on mill books 
is getting down to a point where heavier 
trading is looked for before long. Pure 
white rye flour $2.68@2.73 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium  $2.58@ 
2.63, pure dark $2.33@2.38. 


New York: Only scattered sales reported: 
pure white patents $2.95@3.06. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark $2.30 
@ 2.37. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 


Buffalo: Demand improving; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $3.10, medium $3, 
dark $2.80. 


Chicago: Demand rather quiet, with only 
scattered small sales made; shipping direc- 
tions fair; white patent rye $2.79@2.81, me- 
dium $2.69@2.70, dark $2.36@2.50. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 9c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$3.15, medium $3.05, dark $2.85, rye meal 
$2.95. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow, while offerings 
more liberal and general undertone weak, 
with prices shaded; white patent $3@3.13. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Consistent buying in a small 
way, with mills holding top grades at ceil- 
ings. Mills still have a fairly heavy back- 
log of business on their books, and direc- 
tions are coming in at a satisfactory rate. 
A little inquiry for deferred deliveries, but 
trade as a whole not showing much con- 
cern as yet about the future. 

In the week ended Aug. 14, nine Minne- 


apolis and interior mills made 201,769 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 151,279 in 
the previous week. 


Philadelphia: Little activity in trade and 
market easy, with offerings moderate but 
ample; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 
$3.92. 


Pittsburgh: Demand light; .trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations per cwt, 
No. 1 fancy $3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88. 


Buffalo: Trade still marked time on any 
volume of new sales pending crop move- 
ment; a definite pickup in macaroni pro- 
duction with heavier shipping directions on 
semolina; trade expects a tremendous rush 
within a short time; trend firm; supply 
fair; No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy patent $3.99, 
macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12, durum granular not quoted, 

Chicago: Demand very quiet and sales 
nil; shipping directions better; No. 1 semi- 
lina $3.76, standard No. 1 semolina $3.65@ 
3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
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A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 
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FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Over 20 years service to industry 





Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 




















HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED 


Responsible, aggressive brokers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, lower Ala- 
bama, lower Mississippi, and New 
Orleans, with good following with 
family flour trade to represent mills 
located at Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Denver, Colorado. Give full par- 
ticulars and references. Address 
communications to: 


OMAR INCORPORATED 


1910 Harney St. Omaha, Nebraska 




















WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, STEADY 
work guaranteed. Apply Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, Il. 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 100-BBL MILL, 
steady work with part time in mixing 
plant. Farmers Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion, Devils Lake, N. D. 








WANTED—MILLWRIGHT FOR A _ 1,000- 
bbl mill located in Pendleton, Oregon. 
Please write Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, stating experience. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR) 1,200- 
bbl mill; good salary, steady employment; 
state age and experience. Address Finger 
Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva, 
New York. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 1500 Bbis. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Abilene, Kansas 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 500,000 Bus. 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 

















| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF 
flour mill laboratory, 20 years in present 
position, desires change. Address 6302, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
Wisconsin wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers; desires position working in Wis- 
consin for well established flour’ mill. 
Address 6267, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








EXPERIENCED, HIGHLY TRAINED 
miller, that can produce better flour for 
less; formerly connected with one of 
America’s leading mill builders; five-day 
week service rendered, Monday through 
Friday, Sundays when needed; go any- 
where at once. Address 720 Kilian Blvd., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


EXCELLENT CONDITION—ONE HUHN 
flour or cereal drier, motor attached, in- 
cluding dust collector, fan, pipes, ete. 
Dawn Donut Co., Inc., Jackson, Mich. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COTTON BAGS 
—any size from 3 lbs up; will be used 
for packing metal parts. Container 
Products Co., 2688 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 

















SCRAP COTTON BAGS, CAN BE TORN, 
soiled or water damaged; any quantity. 
Get your scrap into the scrap. We need 
this material to supply war industry cus- 
tomers. Container Products Co., 2688 
East 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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CHICAGO,US.A. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT zg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 17 


Minneapolis: Still very scarce, with no 
let-up in inquiry. Production of city and 
country mills is absorbed as made, and 
only an occasional stray car appears on the 
market. Once in a while a trade is made 
for deferred delivery, but mills are not at 
all free sellers. Consuming trade is forced 
to depend upon ground grains, but the pro- 
duction of these has been slowed up by the 
inefficient labor supply. Apparently, mixers 
and distributors are not going to be able 
to accumulate supplies against next winter's 
needs. 

Kansas City: Somewhat larger supplies 
of millfeed made available to the trade, but 
demand far exceeds supply. A few for- 
ward sales made. Quotations, still hard on 
the ceiling, bran and shorts $36.50@ 37. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales and scant 
stock characterize the millfeed market. 
Quotations, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ments, for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 
Ibs. For northern d-*liveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Very good demand and supply 
limited; prices at ceiling, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, supply less than 
demand, trend steadv; bran and_= shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand good; trend tight 
at ceiling; supply limited to current pro- 
duction; output going out practically all in 
mixed cars with flour; wheat bran $43.20, 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, del. 
group 3. 

Chicago: Good; trend firm; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceil- 
ing price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts $39@ 39.50; red dog, $39.50. 

Toledo: No change; demand unabated 
and apparently as insatiable and unsatisfied 
as ever, with prices at ceiling levels and 
with everybody glad of the chance to pay 
them. 

Buffalo: Output and supplies improved 
somewhat, but still was considerably under 
demand; trend firm; supply light; bran, 
std. midds., flour midds., red dog, second 
clear and heavy mixed feedsd $41.55, all 
sacked, straight car lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New York: Trend unchanged; 
light; bran and std. midds. $49@50. 

Boston: demand = strong. Prospects of 
Canadian wheat in this territory, made pos- 
sible by CCC purchases, provided some en- 
couragement. No mill offerings of any con- 
sequence and supplies in hands of resellers 
searce. Prices strong at ceilings; spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 
bid; hard winter $45.65, soft winter nom- 
inal; midds., std. and flour, and red dox, 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend high- 
er; offerings very light; spring bran and red 
dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand continues very urgent 
and prices are firm at maximum levels. 
Practically none of customary by-product 
feeds are reported as being offered at south- 
ern markets, with only occasional cars of 
wheat feed and brewers’ and _ distillers’ 
grains coming in on _ previous contracts; 
bran and shorts continue at the ceiling of 
$46.304 46.80, with ground feed wheat $47 
a@49, ground oats $65.504@ 68, ground barley 
$65.50 66.50. 

Nashville: Demand continues good and, 
while offerings are still very limited, a few 
were made; however, even then they were 
in mixed cars of flour and feed. Prices 
remain high, the ceiling being $44.30 per 
ton on mixed cars, on both bran and shorts. 
Local pastures still in poor condition due to 
insufficient rains. 

Seattle: Demand good; at ceiling: supply 
limited; $36.50, 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


supply 


Toronto-Montreal:; Production is falling 
off. Mills cannot maintain their May-June 
rate of production with the labor situation 
what it is today. Reduction in supplies 
available is about 20% from the June level. 
Summer pasture has reduced demand at 
many points. Quotations Aug. 14: bran $29. 
sherts $30, midds. $33 ton, net, bags in- 
‘ludod, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; all sup- 
plies in keen demand and readily taken. 
Practically all stocks moving to feeding 
interests in eastern Canada; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country§ ele- 
vators $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand for millfeeds is exceptionally good 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure supplies from prairie mills. Op- 
erations of these mills are not quite up to 
the mark, as it is the usual practice of the 
mills to undertake summer fumigation and 
repairs at this time. Demand is greater 
now than in midwinter as a result of the 
sharp increase in the livestock population 
in this area. Because dealers have experi- 
enced difficulty in securing early replace- 
ments, local stoeks are not heavy and are 
being drained steadily. There is a_ possi- 
bility that if the demand keeps at this 


record level that mills will not be able: to, 


handle all the orders and some form of 
rationing to customers might be brought 
in. Prices are steady at ceiling levels and 
quotations on a cash car basis are: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours. 



















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


. 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 





a 


PROMPT “+. ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE’ 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
——_S 








_ THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


Topeka, Kansas 
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“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 








“IMPERIAL” 





A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 








Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 





GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 












ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 














Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft. Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 





mK ¢ ‘ INE xK 
GENUINE 
AXGLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


In the whole great Food for Vic- 
tory program bread has first place. 





And any baker who is not baking 
the best loaf he can and any flour 
distributor who is not supplying 
his customers with excellent flour 
is not doing his share of the job. 


Our flours yield to none in baking 
merit and dollar value. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


> 6 a | | FO ee ee 












Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WATL=ROGALSICY,h MILLING CO. 


* mS PHEREON. RANEAS ° 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL sT. NEW YORK CITY 







66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laborator ee 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee ee 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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“Cia Lis 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 












eo ro STERLING 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ws 


TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
BERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
T ; t 27 FFE Ee aw > 





— 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER a2 BALANCED | 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ * 
Head Oftice: Cables: 





40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 

















Mitt aT SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


a 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“ForRTGARRY’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley s— Riverside 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


= 





Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address Ml wON ALL 
“HASTINGS” eee 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


MILLING AW COMPANT 
ye =: Say, 
Montreal \O State 


Lorry 
meerevemes 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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woons MANUecTURING CO, LTD. 


{= MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- juTe 4 e gure J 
wre BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


} A raceres-wowrna-roromo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited , 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC _\ 


i 














> 
/ 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 18357 
“SILVERKING” NGnALT Oran 7” aa “KEYSTONE” J; / ° 
Gilkn tithe, iin ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA WES hichardson £ SONS 





Grain 





erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











— 
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Milling Associations 











(Continued from page 30.) 

& Co., Austin; Charles A. Pillsbury & 
Co., Minneapolis; J. A. Christian & Co., 
Minneapolis ; Conhey Bros., Preston; 
Crocker, Fiske & Co., Minneapolis; 
Washburn, Crosby & Co., Minneapolis; 
La Grange Mill Co., Red Wing; D. R. 
Barber & Son, Minneapolis; Red Wing 
Mills; Eagle Mill Co., New Ulm; Stokes 
& Kimball, Janesville; W. D. Washburn 
& Co., Anoka; Mankato Mill Co; Jesse 
Ames & Sons, Northfield; Stamwitz & 
Schober, Minneapolis. 

Trade associations in the flour milling 
field did not flourish during the nine- 
ties. The Millers National Association, 
after finishing its great battle over pat- 
ent rights, subsided into desuetude, and 
just after the turn of the century was 
supplanted by the Millers National Fed- 
eration. Likewise the Minnesota Mill- 
ers State Association languished and 
dropped out of the picture, never to be 
replaced. 

Sectional associations, however, have 
come up in recent years, to meet spe- 
cial or local problems. Southern Minne- 
sota Mills was organized on April 25, 
1919, principally to deal with rate dif- 
ficulties, and is still operative in this 
and other matters affecting its member- 
ship. Antedating this organization, there 
was a Southern Minnesota Millers Asso- 
ciation, active for many years under the 
direction of the late H. S. Kennedy. 
In 1894 the Spring Wheat Millers Club 
was formed. It was largely comprised 
of Minneapolis millers and its purposes 
were mainly social. This organization 
persisted until about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Supplanting it, in 1924, but 
now deceased, was the Northwest Spring 
Wheat Millers Club, with wider mem- 
bership. 








FLOUR BRANDS 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. OC. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia * 


TORONTO, CANADA 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils Ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion, Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


RURCO; Bursley & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind; wheat flour. Use claimed since July, 
1928, 

FAIRYLAN; Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
aed wheat flour. Use claimed since August, 
939. 

GOLD SEAL; American Stores Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; corn flakes, wheat cereal, 
Wheat puffs, rice puffs, and shredded wheat. 
Use claimed since April, 1942, on corn flakes 
and shredded wheat and since January, 
1941, on wheat cereal, wheat puffs and rice 
puffs. 

RANCH HOUSE; Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb; pancake flour. Use claimed since Oct. 
1, 1942. 

HY-JUMP; International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Feb. 8, 1936. 

CHANGE-A-DAY; Jersey Cereal Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; breakfast cereals. Use claimed 
Since May, 1942. 

CARRYALL; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Harbor Island, Seattle, Wash; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Dec. 8, 1942. 

HEART OF KANSAS; General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn; flour, namely, wheat 
flour. Use claimed since 1929. 

VIRGINIA QUEEN; Charles Banks Stout, 
Memphis, Tenn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
Since 1937, 

MARYLAND'S QUEEN: Charles Banks 
Stout, Memphis, Tenn; wheat flour. Use 
laimed since 1937. 

; Charleston (W. Va.) Milling Co; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since July, 1930. 

RY-BLEN-DO: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; rye flour and wheat 
me mixture, Use claimed since De« 14, 
ben ONG FOX; Samuel Drillman, doing 
‘usiness under the name of the Empire 
City Flour Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; packaged 
and sacked flour. Use claimed since Sept. 
<0, 1926. 

Mii £ A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
ecatur, Ill; soy flour. Use claimed since 
April 17, 1943. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Canadian Hard Spring GRAIN and FEEDS 


y 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
W heat Saskatchewan and Alberta. EXPORTERS 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO CANADA 

















CANADIAN- BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


pmerebe « vaneevuven 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 


BAGS 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Millers | 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


7, Be OR RONG, ics os ease aednn re os ices 
Captian) Taepette 18.7. Ba. oo siccesensescccdawes 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders......... 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











Insurance on Flour 90 John Street ° e New York 
Insurance Exchange 7 Chica 
Hurt Buildin - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Mon 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


- $4,904, 187 
- 600,000 
- 2,930,199 











Spring Wheat 
Flour 





MILLERS 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


Durum Wheat 
Flour and Semolina 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 











) “lt 


IN A PINCII 


An official completing the records of 
a young woman volunteer for war serv- 
ice, asked who was her next of kin. 

“I haven’t any,” she said. 

“What,” said the official, “no father, 
mother, aunts, brothers, uncles?” 

“No,” she said, and then added doubt- 
fully, “there’s my husband, if he’ll do.” 


¥Y Y¥ 


SAD PLIGHT 

Mike.—My feet were sticking out of 
the covers, 

Pat.—Why didn’t you pull them in? 

Mike.—What? Put those cold things 
in bed with me? 

¥ ¥ 
"IT FOR TAT 

* Dector.— How do you feel, Colonel, 
when you actually kill a man? 
Not so bad. 


Colonel. How about you? 


¥ ¥ 
I will 
neath your balcony and whisper a sweet 


Monsieur.—Tonight steal be- 
serenade, 
Madame.—Do, and I will drop you a 
flower. 
Monsieur.—Ah, in a moment of mad 
love? 
Madame.—No. In a pot! 
ey 


Vv v 


COMMISSION DESIRED 


Mrs. Jones.—Don’t you think, doctor, 
that you overcharged me for attending 
Johnny when he had the measles? 

Doctor.—No, 

Mrs. Jones. 


I made six visits. 
But, doctor, don’t forget 
he infected the whole school. 


¥ ¥ 


STRANGE COINCIDENCE 

War Contractor.—Did you shine my 
shoes last night? 
is black. 

Train Porter.—Ah sure did, boss. Dat’s 
funny. A man dat got off at Buffalo 
complained of the same thing.” 


One is brown and one 


yy ¥ 


KNEE 

Mrs. Smith.—So you had to send your 

husband to the hospital. What was the 
trouble? 


TROUBLE 


Mrs. Gray.—Trouble with his kneee. 
Mrs. Smith. 


Mrs. Gray.—No, his secretary. 


Did he have water on it? 


¥ Y¥ 
LET HIM KNOW 

“Darling,” she confided, “if I marry 
you, Dll lose my job, you know.” 

“But why can’t we keep our mar- 
riage a secret?” 

“We could, but suppose we have a 
baby?” 

“Oh, we can tell the baby, of course.” 

¥ ¥ 
OBLIGING 


Mrs. Newbride.—Darling, the new maid 


has burned the bacon and eggs. Would 


you be satisfied with a kiss for break- 
fast? 
Mr. Newbride.—Sure. 


Bring her in. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Mw. Pp hi T 

Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











Tanner - Duncan-Siney | 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y 








= 
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Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


uce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


, Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEaAcuH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, 


Hlouse 
Eastcheap 


118 So. 6th St. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E 


FEEDSTUFF 


l Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 


Cheshire 
.C. 3. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





| J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


| 

FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

| Subscription Room 

| Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

| Corys' Buildings 

| 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
| 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

| 68 Constitution Street LEITH 

81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,'’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| No. 8 South College Street, 


| ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicnN FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








"4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








W. H. Schneider. Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 
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The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 





UxKTRA Taney 


PV (FFLOURS 


— get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 









THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard « 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Golden Loaf” piae;ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


[NIAGARA cua 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING mg 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain andSelf-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


1A SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


Ric. 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 

NA-95 





Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“sive us this day our daily bread’”’ meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





